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IT TAKES SHOWMANSHIP 


To get through to your market, show the buyer a need and how 
your product or service fills the need. That's the time tested 
Sales-success formula in every field. 


The General Tire and Rubber Company, for example, did it with 
dramatic impact in their recent sales film ‘The Loaded Gun” — 
produced exclusively for them by Jam Handy. This film impres- 
sively points out the importance of good tires by comparing the 


menace of riding on unreliable rubber to a loaced gun pointed 
dangerously down the highway. A startling thought! Quite an 
effective sales setting for the company’s message on their new 
Dual 90 General Tire and its safety features. 


Jam Handy is in business to help you deliver sales messages 
that sell. For complete details on production costs, less than 
you might think, contact 


7c VAM HANDY Onpaccetion 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES #¢ DRAMATIZATIONS © PRESENTATIONS e@ VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


the slipsheet 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue August 7, 1959 


From now on, this slipsheet will appear with your copy of Sales Management.... because it seems a 
convenient and timely way for us to keep in closer touch. We’ll call to your attention features in the 
issue which seem unusually colorful or useful to you personally. 


* * KOK * 


For example, turn to page 69 of this issue and take a look at the Marketing Pictograph. Isn’t it one 
of the most articulate documentations of advertising’s punch you’ve seen? And, as an aside, the 
Picto is a form of editorial communication we like to use...it gives the subscriber as much, as 
quickly, as graphically as possible. 


How General Foods Makes Advertising Pay (page 46) is worth your attention if you want quotable 
‘reasons and results’’ on the subject of heavy ad investment. G-F’s president, Charles G. Mortimer 
says — about the $42 million his company invested in media advertising last year —‘‘It has to pay... 
we do get our advertising expenditures back, and with a profit.”’ G-F’s net earnings rose 11.9% in 
fiscal 1959, ending March 31. And the ad investment for the year jumped $9 million, or 10%, over ’58. 


kK KK * 


Watch for a new type of binding in Sales Management, beginning with the August 21 issue...Won’t 
unload the mechanical details on you now, except to say that the book will open flat, stay open, 
give all spread advertisers a smooth flow of copy and design across the gutter. 


** KK * 


What major problems cause sales-minded executives to have sleepless nights these days? Our 
executive editor, John Caldwell, who spends at least 80% of his time in the field interviewing 

Sales Management subscribers, discovers that currently two subjects crop up as the biggest 
headaches. They are long-range planning, and testing and measuring the effectiveness of advertising. 


Evidence that ‘‘planning’’ is hot can be found in heaps of orders in our Reader Service wing for 
‘‘How to Figure 20 Years Ahead’’ (SM-May 1, ’59). Can’t list all the companies asking for reprints 
of the article here, but among them are Johns-Manville, Celanese, Black & Decker, Ralston Purina, 
Consolidated Western Steel, W. R. Grace, Diamond Alkali, Sunbeam, etc, etc. 


** * *K * 


Reader Service, by the way, is available to you...just pick up the ’phone (YUkon 6-4800) or write. 
Large numbers of requests ask for reprints, single or in quantity, of two or three or more articles. 
Obviously, our Reader Service people are helping solve varied problems of policy, operating pro- 

cedure, media selection, etc. May we help you? 


The Publishers 


Sales Management 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


“‘the slipsheet’’ is included only in complimentary copies. 
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You seldom see one these days, except 
in a rodeo or bridle path. And as a power 
symbol, the man on horseback declined 
with the horse. 

Ilowever, outside the cities, there is a 
new and significant power symbol — man 
on the tractor. 

Since 1940, the number of farms has 
declined 1,300,000, and in 1957 there were 
3,400,000 fewer farm workers. Yet farm 
production grows every year. With 1947 
as 100, farm productivity in 1957 was 
183.8—three times the increase in industry 
in the same period. 

Reasons why? Better farmers, better 
methods, mechanization and larger farms. 
Machine power is the multiple, as well 
as the substitute for the missing men. 
Newest, fast growing development is 
materials handling — such as moving the 
thousands of tons of feed required m a 
year for a sizeable beef herd 

Much farm machinery is special purpose, 
limited function, infrequent use, but the 
farmer buys time and expedition, as well 
as labor, in machines. And the index of his 
productivity is his machinery investment 

Consider the farm subscribers of 
SUCCESSFUI 
1,300,000 ) 
one-quarter of the country’s farms. But in 


FARMING (circulation 


They represent less than 


1957, they accounted for 58°: of the corn, 
46% of the wheat, 57% 


in 1957 sold 62° of the hogs and pigs, 


of the soybeans, 


47% of cattle and calves, and on Jan. 1, 
1958 had 41% of the milk cows on hand 
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Yet this same group owns 70% of the 
cornpickers, 63% of pickup balers, 54% of 
combines, 51% of side delivery rakes; and 
44° of all tractors on U.S. farms in 1957. 

They make money, even when farm 
because 
more efficient, volume producers. Their 


prices are down, they are 
estimated annual average cash carnings 
from farming for the past decade has been 
around $10,000. Last year their estimated 
average cash income from farming was 
$12,120, a new record. 

As consumers, SuccEessFUL. FARMING 
farmers are one of the world’s best class 
markets today. If you're looking for buying 
power, there's a $12 to $14 billion plus 
market in this one magazine. 


Man on horseback— 


If you’re looking for influence, no other 
medium matches SuccessruL 
FARMING in its field. For the 
simple reason that SF for 
fifty-seven years has helped 
farm families earn more, 

live better; and it has 
acquired a confidence and 
respect that gets better 


reception and response 
for advertising. Any 
SuCCESSFUL FARMING 
office can tell you more. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


Successful Farming will be available 

to advertisers in the regular edition plus 

Twenty State & Regional Editions 

— new flexibility, made possible 

by America’s newest magazine publishing plant. 


Advertisers can match map and market, 


enjoy SF’s door-opening influence 


».. and SF’s 1958 estimated average 


Successful Farming . . . Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Minneapolis. 


a5, 


21 — Choices — 21! 


In the January 1960 issue, 


intensify impressions, 
put push behind new products, 


test copy, list dealers . . . 
based on 57 years of service 
farm subscriber's cash income 


from farming alone of $12,120! 
Ask for full facts! 


MEETING 
COMING UP? 


Here’s a Pack of Ideas 


Handy, pocket-size booklet con- 
tains reprints of some of the 
most popular articles on meet- 
ing planning that have ap- 
peared in Sales Meetings. 


32 pages—more than 
14 articles 


CONTENTS 


What I've Learned from My 
11,000 Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: Good 
Substitute for Skilled 
Leadership 

Why Doesn't Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 

Buzz-Write Workshop Insures 
Participation 

A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 

If It's Worth Saying It's Worth 
Reporting 

How Bankers Become Good 
Speakers 

43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 

For the Modern Meeting 
Planner: Guide to Styles, 
Groups, Methods 

Good Audiences—Made Not 
Born 

it's Real Work to Plan 
Women's Activities 

Your Planning On-the-Spot 
Program Change Is Valuable 

How to Get the Most 
Out of Hotel Service 


Send 50 cents in coin for 
“Meeting Planners Hand- 
book" to: 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


SALES MEETINGS 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Advertising 


How General Foods Makes Advertising Pay 


Distribution 


Upside-Down Tactics Fire Success 


General M gement 


Management Miracle at Minneapolis-Moline 


Manpower 


Checked Your Rep Relations Lately? 


Markets 


Kaiser Aluminum Measures, 
Then Slices Steel Conduit Market 


What Happened When Pet Milk and Petritz Met 


Merchandising 


How Climax Rebuilt Its Marketing Program... 
in Midstream 


Salesmanship 


The Bank That Actually Sells 
What You’re Selling Is You! 


CORRECTIONS TO 1959 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


With its more than a million statistics, the May 10 Survey 
of Buying Power is the natural habitat of the genus “typo- 
graphical error.” Despite our best efforts a certain percent- 
age of errors is inevitable. On pages 109-110 is a compila- 
tion, arranged numerically by pages, of all corrections to 
date and the latest revisions of Metropolitan Area defini- 
tions. We suggest you slip these pages into your Survey for 
easy reference. Additional copies available through Read- 


ers’ Service Bureau. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


WHEN TWISTS PAID OFF 


American Ceramics has been taking chances ever since ‘t 
decided to beat the ill winds sinking some of the oldest 
firms in its field. Every time it reverses tried-and-true 
—it scores again. Its Winfield china not only weathered, 
but thrived on turnabout, in this tale of anomalies—and 
success. Page 58 


STUDY IN ACTION—MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


No area was safe when M-M’s President J. R. Duncan 
started crash program to put the company back on firm 
ground. If it didn’t work, it was revamped—or replaced 
. . . in advertising, production, distribution, personnel. 
Payoff showed in recent bonfires burning bank notes— 
paid in full. Page 33 


PEACEFUL—AND PROFITABLE REP RELATIONS 


Manufacturers—and reps—can live happily ever after, 
says one, who should know. Here’s a checklist by a 
leading rep firm president, to evaluate attitudes, co- 
operation and general jibing between you and your 
representatives. Page 38 


FROZEN FOODS’ PYGMALION 


The Petritz pie was always tasty—but not a big name in 
its field when it caught the Pet Milk eye. Today this 
Eliza’s been brought to national frozen foods prominence 
with a minimum of growing pains, thanks to careful 
planning, step-by-step marketing. Page 40 
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-_— ] SINGLE MARKET! 
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gx 
DISTRIBUTORS anp CHAINS 
SERVE THE TWO AREAS 
by SINGLE WAREHOUSING! 


Pe §3$168,345,0002 


2K TOTAL OF LACKAWANNA AND LUZERNE COUNTIES IN 
SROS CONSUMER MARKETS: -- -MAY,1959 


COUNTY MARKERS MELT AWAY UNDER 
[MODERN METHODS OF MARKETING! | 


on LT 


: 
COVERAGE IN LACKAWANNA COUNTY! 


*GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO.INC_ National Representatives 
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Sales Management's Sept. 10, 
1958, Business Gift Issue. From 
its pages you may order the 
tenderest steaks by mail. 
Would your family like that? 
Would you? 


But that's not all. The 240- OFFICERS 
President John W. Hartman 
Treasurer Ralph L. Wilson 
Vice President, Sales Randy Brown 
Vice President, Editorial A. R. Hahn 
Senior Vice Presidents C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
W. E. Dunsby 

R. E. Smallwood 

Wm. McClenaghan 


page Issue is crammed with 
yther good ideas for gifts— 


both personal and business. 


Use it as a year-round shop- 


ping guide, 


Strut SROTHERS Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING (in addi- 
l= tion to Sales Management): Sales Meetings, Premium 
- ; Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rubber World, Plastics 
Technology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, Floor ° 
Covering Profits and Modern Tire Dealer. 


Consult its handy product in- 


PUBLICATIONS 


dex (Appliances, Electric” 
through ‘Weather  Instru- 


ments") whenever you need 


x k ~ afte 
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answers to your gift problems. Audit = Associated 


@: — ABP) Business Ge ramon MDA satin 
attienensbatiateain "Fee Circulations = Publications Publications Association 
Sept. 10, 1958 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
630 Third Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is Incorporated PROGRESS, Is published the first and 
third Friday of every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third 
issue Is published on the tenth of the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp 
Entered as second class matter Ma May 27, 1942, at the Post ee East Stroud: aa Pa., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 34 ~ Crystal St., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Address mail to 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N 

SALES MEETINGS, Part I! of Soles ) Manegemes, A ‘nad hx times a year—in January, 
March, May, July, September and N. ber. Editorial and production office: 1212 Chestnut 
Street, Philadeiphia 7, Pa. WAlinut 31788: Philip wan EY Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor 


Copyright, Sales Management, Inc., 1959 
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Don’t Just 


Sit There 
-Say Something! 


When an advertisement just sits and 
says nothing, people are likely to just 
sit, too—square on the hands that 
should be reaching for their wallets. 


This doesn’t happen when the right 
idea gets together with words that 
get under the skin, and pictures that 
get back to the retina. 


An ad that says something makes 
people say: 


Papa: “Honey, we could use that!” 
Mama: “Dear, | wish we had that!” 


Junior: “] want it, | want it, | want 

it!” 

If you want your advertising to 
make people talk like this, you’d bet- 
ter make sure your advertising talks 
to people. 


We work for the following companies: ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES * AMERICAN MINERAL Spirits Co. « ATCHISON 
Topeka & SANTA FE Rattway Co. + Brown SHoe Company + CampsBeLL Soup CoMPpANY * CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY AND PuBLic Service CoMmPANY + THE CRACKER JACK Co. * THE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
(Chicago) + GREEN GIANT CompaANy + Harris Trust AND Savings BANK « THE Hoover Company *« KELLOGG COMPANY 
THE KENDALL CoMPANY * THE MAytaG CompaNy *« Mororora Inc. +« Pxaiitie Morris, Inc. « CuHas. Prizer & Co., Inc. 
THE PittspuRY ComMPANY + THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY *« THE PuRE O11 ComPany « THE PuRE FueLt O11 Company 
Srar-Kist Foops, Inc. * SuGAr INFORMATION, INC. « Swirt & ComPaANy « TEA CouNCIL OF THE U.S. A., INc. 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza - NEW YORK - DETROIT - HOLLYWOOD - TORONTO 
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Fleet Operators’ Records Prove... 


ambler is the 
Smartest Buy 


HERE'S: Wwhy— 


@ COSTS LESS TO BUY—Rambler’s retail 
delivered price is up to $214 less than compa- 
rable models of the other leading low-priced cars. 


@ COSTS LESS TO OPERATE—Rambler can 
deliver up to 6 more miles per gallon on regular 
grade gas—a big saving over comparable cars. 


COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN—Rambler 
maintenance has proved to be up to 25% less 
than other leading low-priced cars according to 
Fleet Operators’ Reports. 


HAS TOP RESALE VALUE—Rambler has 
the outstanding resale value in the low-priced 
field as proved by the N.A.D.A. Official Used 
Car Guide and Red Book Market Reports. 


USES LESS PARKING SPACE—Rambler 
can be parked with ease in spaces that won’t 
accommodate the average-size car. 


TOPS IN MANEUVERABILITY— Rambler 
is easiest of all leading low-priced cars to handle 
in traffic—makes U-turns in streets 3 to 4 feet 
too narrow for others. 


EVERY MILE YOU DRIVE YOU SAVE WITH RAMBLER 


tops Magtler 
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FLEE 
ARRANGEM 


eases f 
low Ramble 
of leasing comp 
king arrangements- 


If your firm l 
company for 
the names ¢ 


we have wor 


To Have Representative Call With 
Complete Information ...No Obligation 


WRITE OR WIRE 


FLEET SALES 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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seh SF - ove DITORIALS 


YOUR 


Why We Recommend Irish Whiskey MARKETS 


New York City, the heart of the Scotch belt, and occasionally 
we have a Moscow Mule as a reminder of our visit to Russia. 


But right now we love Irish whiskey and we are happy to | CHANGING 


share our reason with you 


The other day, Publisher Philip Salisbury staged a program— ‘ OW i 
“Nuts to a Summer Sales Slump”—at the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. Theme was from an SM promotion piece, “Where | 
Were You July 14?” The promotion piece and the program were & 


filled with evidence that people are on the job and do buy all 
sorts of things right through the summer vacation months. 


To tell the truth we drink bourbon, even though we work in ARE 


The fact is, though, that many of you, for example, cut back 
on your company’s advertising on the theory that other people 
are not in a buying mood and that it is smart for you to spend 
your money in seasons more favorable for sales. 


We know your theory is cockeyed and we suspect that many 
of you do, too. But habit is strong and it certainly is the conven- 
tional thing to cut back on your advertising. 


So you can see we are in the mood to look favorably on an 
advertiser who lays his money on the line and says “Nuts to a 
Summer Sales Slump.” 


Just such an advertiser is The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland. NEW r 
products and 


The July ad for Whiskey Distillers, for example, asks con- 
: ; . : . ‘ processes are creating ... 
sumers, with businesslike directness, a pertinent question: 


“Is it worth-while to advertise in the summertime?” NEW... 


opportunities every day! 
The copy states the problem: 
Details ? Send for complete 
“After the many times that we [The Whiskey Distillers of Media Data File and 
Ireland] have been told by them [Those in the Know] that we 
simply must do or must not do such-and-such, we decided this 
once to disregard them altogether, oh entirely, and perhaps we Gama 


made a mistake. t GE ww. sate itl Yhadd ik abit: 


“This time it was about the advisability of advertising in Sal ioe at ott 
Dead of Summer: We were never to do that [they said], unless markets for less 
we wished to throw our money out into the street; not that there than $200 per month. 
would be anyone to pick it up with everybody away on holiday 
and all. 


“Your Markets Are Changing” 


- 


industrial Equipment News 


" THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘Well this made no sense to us. For even if you are gone away, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


surely you will return one day soon and when you do you'll BPA] Affiliated with Thomas Register 


find a stack of journals there and this one among them and pre- PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS | 


sently you will open it and eventually arrive at this very page 
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The 1959 Pulitzer 
Prize in Photography 
went to William 
Seaman of the Min- 
neapolis Star and 
Tribune for this pic- 


ture: “Wheels of 


Death’’. The poign- 

ant spot news shot 

SEAMAN of a nine-year-old 
boy lying dead alongside his crum- 
pled wagon in a busy Minneapolis 
street was, in the judges’ opinion, the 
most outstanding example of the 


nation’s news photography during 
1958. 

Seaman, who at 34 has been a 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune pho- 
tographer for 14 years, is the fourth 
staff member of these two news- 
papers to win a Pulitzer Prize. His 


a newspaper great ? 


work is typical of the distinguished 
news coverage—both photographic 
and reportorial—that readers in the 
314 state Upper Midwest area expect 
and regularly get in the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. 


Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and TribuneCo. 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


635,000 SUNDAY + 500,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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and... you'll settle down to read what we have to say here and 
nothing will be lost after all. 


“So we believe. 


“Still, we would feel easier if we could confront Them with 
the evidence that you had indeed seen this piece. 


“The report form below is so simple as to seem simple-minded, 
we'll grant, but how else to put it?” 


SUMMER READING REPORT FORM 
Whiskey Distillers of Ireland, Box SM 
Dublin, Ireland 
(Postage: air mail 15c; surface 8c; post cards 5c) 


X I read it 


Name 
Address 
City , State Country 


As we said in the beginning, we like our bourbon, but we've 
already sent in our coupon to Dublin. How about you? 


Businessmen Go into Ward Politics 


Corporation executives and their subordinates have been 
notably inept, on the whole, in their ventures into operating 
politics. Usually, they have neither the perception nor the stay- 
ing power to make significant contributions to the day-to-day 
operations of local, state, or Federal Government. 


Now corporations are beginning to size up their participation 
in government in a much more realistic fashion than has been 
true in the past. For example, salesman-to-president, William 
C. Stolk of American Can Co. has enlisted 153 of his executives 
in an organization program. Gulf Oil Corp. has embarked on a 
major program. General Electric Co. has been active for years. 


Bill Stolk says Canco proposes: 

1.. To speak out on business facts. 

2. To give Canco managers the opportunity “to learn the art 
of practical politics.” 

3. To provide employes and their families and neighbors with 
viewpoints on issues. 

4. To give officials Cance’s views on pending legislation. 


These are worthy objectives. 


Execution of Canco’s plans calls for skill. Bill Stolk’s program 
might be identified as conservative. He doesn’t say anything 
about the personal political views of the 153 Canco executives 
who have been selected to present the Canco views to their 
153 congressmen and 52 senators. However, Canco and Gulf 
executives would do well to study the leadership problems of 
the top labor union leaders. These men develop programs for 
their members and indoctrinate them in the union point of 
view; but, in recent years, there is ample evidence that union 
members freely ignore their leaders’ views. So Canco should not 
expect its employes, or executives to be too easily influenced. 
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A WHBF PLUS SIGN NO. 3 


Leslie C. Johnson, vice-president and general 
manager of WHBF Radio and TV looks over... 


Letters of GOOD WILL 
letters that now constitute a 
productive PLUS for 
WHBE clients— 
advertisers! 


They are a gold mine of our most treas 
ured possessions — voluntary tributes from 
laymen, and from leaders in industry, edu 
cation, religion and civic activities — at 
testing outstanding WHBF community sery 
ice for more than a third of a century! 


They are, indeed, a continuing area-wide, 
factual evaluation of WHBF community 
prestige. They portray a picture painted 
by the HOME FOLKS of a radio-televi 
sion service — strong, deep rooted, and 
PRODUCTIVE 

Another indication of listener confidence 
is evidenced by the substantial leadership 
of WHBEF in the latest Nielsen NCS No. 2 
WHEBF still leads all of the 68 downstat 


Illinois radio stations. 


With the many advertisers, local and na 
tional, who have helped build WHBF over 
the years, their association brings PRIDE, 
never apology! That is a definite PLUS 
in productivity of any sales relationship 

YOU can be sure that WHBF radio and 
television quality productivity is available 
on a fair, honest and efficient basis to all 
advertisers who desire for their sales mes 
sages a friendly receptive audience in a 
climate of true family hospitality. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBF 


Covering Western Illinois — Eastern jowa » RADIO & TELEVISION 
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GAIR folding cartons... 


give the eye 
more reasons to buy! 


You might sell soft, or hard, but you finally have to convince 
your customers at point-of-sale. And that's where Gair 

printing tells your story better — brighter — quicker! What's more, 
every Gair carton is also functionally designed to fit your 
production needs, and to follow thru after the sale is made. 


a 


GAIT R BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


530 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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WE 
CAN HELP 
you TOO 


“THAT'S INCREDIBLE 
TO LOCATE AND EMPLOY 
125 SALARIED SALESMEN, 

IN TEN DAYS, 
ACROSS THE NATION" 


THE SKEPTIC 
MAY CONTACT HIS 
N.P.C. OFFICE 
ABOUT 
THIS BONA FIDE ORDER 
AND 
ITS ACHIEVEMENT 


CONFIDENTIAL—COMPETENT 
TESTED—FAST—NATIONAL 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


MAINTAIN YOUR SALES 
PERSONNEL 
THE MODERN WAY 


IT TAKES SALESMANSHIP 
TO QUALIFY AS AN N.P.C., 
SALES APPLICANT 


CALL YOUR LOCAL N.P.C. MEMBER 


LEVEQUE TOWER—COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ASK FOR A COPY OF 


"THE EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR" 


Top Spec ifier a 


PLUMBING 
EQUIPMENT 
is the 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


The consulting engineer is your key 

| to a greater share of the market 
for plumbing equipment used in 
ommercial, industrial and 
institutional buildings 
An independent survey, just 

| comple ted, shows that 70.2% of 

| the consulting engineers we serve 
have from 70% to 100% 
responsibility for specifying the 
brand of plumbing equipment 
(faucets, fixtures, flush valves) on 
projects they hand 
( omplete findings available. 

| Write for “Plumbing Equipment 
Research Report”. You may be 
ure your competitors will! 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 

Wavne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Sell the Men Who 
Write the Specifications 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


1 i Rl EIEN, 


Hello, Prospects! 


Without a single salesman, General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
chalked up $323 million in telephone revenues last year. Now, on 
Sept. 1, the first sales force in the company’s 24-year history will 
officially swing into action. 


The immediate target of the new sales effort will be General's 
450,000 businessmen customers. The company—second largest tele- 
phone system, with four million of the 66 million phones in the 
country—expects to tap this market for at least $16 million a year 
in sales of products and services. 


To reach this vast market, General is building a 425-man sales 
force from the ground up. At the top of this ambitious organization 
is R. Parker Sullivan, vice president—marketing and sales. 


“We're spending $2.5 million to hire, equip and train these men,” 
says Sullivan, a former president of one of General's operating tele- 
phone companies. The new sales team is headed by 15 marketing 
and sales managers, one at each of General’s major operating tele- 
phone companies. These new sales managers are unique in that not 
one of them has ever made a sale—they were all recruited from 
middle-management administrative positions in General’s operating 
telephone companies. 


Put through an intensive sales management training program, the 
new sales chiefs met it with “tremendous enthusiasm.” Sullivan used 
a discussion-type program to prove to them that they had already 
spent many years selling telephone service indirectly—in public rela- 
tions, employe relations, customer service, or similar jobs. Group 
discussions of examples of sales management methods and selling 
techniques proved to the new sales managers that they were well 
equipped and gave them the confidence to do the job. 


Sullivan sent his newly trained sales managers back to their com- 
panies to train unit sales managers and entire sales forces. Each unit 
sales manager, also from a telephone company administrative post, 
has a maximum of seven experienced salesmen working for hiro 
Generally, they were recruited from outside the phone business. 


This sales force is preparing to launch a “planned attack on the 
business telephone market.” Sullivan’s strategy is “to sectionalize the 
market—put a salesman on 15 lawyer accounts and have him hit 
them one after another. After his third call, he’s an expert on a law 
firm’s telephone needs. That experience pays off on the next 12 
calls. Then we put him on department stores, auto firms, dentists. . . . 
Meanwhile, the unit sales manager spends at least half his time in 
the field, constantly training and working with his salesmen. 


“Our technical staff evolves a complete communications program 
to meet the needs of each customer,” says soft-spoken, slow-talking 
Sullivan. “Then it’s up to the salesman to make the sale. It may be 
the introduction of additional lines, intercom installations, loud- 
ringing bells and gongs, or an electronic secretary. In any case, it 
means better service for the customer and additional revenue for 
General. 


“This is what General has needed most—an organized canvass of 
the business market. We have 200 salesmen now, and we'll be up 
to 350, plus supervision, in 12 to 18 months. We'll call on every 
business customer at least once a year. Then we'll start on the resi- 
dential market.” 
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How to pick 
the publicity firm ¢ 
that’s right for YOU 


Most advertisers consider selecting a publicity firm 
even more difficult and confusing than selecting 
an advertising agency. They feel that the whole 
subject of publicity is so intangible that it defies 


“pinning down” in measurable terms. 


But selecting the right publicity firm does not 
need to be a pig-in-a-poke proposition. It 2s possible 
to make intangibles much more tangible by asking a 
few direct questions and insisting on straight 


answers. For instance: 


Does the publicity firm’s staff have backgrounds 
that are compatible with your needs? If your product 
and its application are technical, you probably don’t 
want, however brilliant they may be, the people who 
have done a whiz-bang job for the More Beautiful 


Cosmetic Co. 


Who are the publu ity firm’s present clients? Are 
they well thought of in their industries? This is not 
snobbishness; it may indicate that the publicity 


firm has done a good job for them. 


What status does the publicity firm have with publi- 
cations that are primary outlets for your publicity 
material? You can find this out best simply by 


asking the editors of the publications in question. 


Can the publicity firm demonstrate a record of 


accomplishment? Not one-shot deals, but consistently 
successful campaigns for clients whose interests are 


generally compatible with yours. 


Do the people who would be directly concerned with 
your account impress you as “‘self-starters””? 
Or do you sense that you would have to prod 


them constantly? 
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Our affiliate organization, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, is in the publicity and public relations 
business. It is doing a good job for 22 companies 
(some are advertising clients of the agency, others 
are not) in the fields of capital goods... profes- 
sional, technical, and financial services . . . durable 
consumer goods .. . and professional associations. 
All of its people have editorial backgrounds; many 


are also engineers. 


A complete outline of the services Burson- 
Marsteller Associates performs, and how it works 
and how it charges for what it does, is included in a 
booklet called “Publicity and Public Relations.” 
We'd like to send you a copy. BMA people will also 
give you straight answers to any direct questions 


you may care to ask. 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, Ine. 


ADVE R YF £235 } = 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO * HOUSTON 


WHY IS 
“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT" 
THE PREFERRED READING OF SO MANY 


KEY PEOPLE IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY? 


IT CAN BE SUMMED UP IN ONE WORD... 


“U.S.News & Worip Reporr” concentrates exclusively on the essential news 
which business and professional people want to know in order to make their im- 
portant plans and decisions. It is published for people who think things through— 
who spark the new ideas. These are the people who do the big buying and make 
the important decisions in America today. 
“U.S.News & WorLD Repor?’’ publishes more pages of news than any other news 
magazine. It is published for people who have a big and important stake in what’s 
going on—people who know the difference between froth and substance. Much of 
this news is original news, too—news not published before, news they find nowhere 
else. ‘‘U.S.NEws & WorLD Report” presents the complete news in a form easy to 
read, easy to understand. 
That’s one of the basic reasons why ““U.S.NEws & Wor.Lp Report” attracts such 
a high concentration of managerial people in business, industry, finance, govern- 
ment and the professions. Four out of five (78.5%) hold managerial positions. 
These are the people who are in the mood to be quickly—yet thoroughly—in- 
a formed. This is the mood in which advertising has its best opportunity to be read 
COMPLETE §«_ and in which it can be most effective. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Americas Class News Magazine 


e « « read by America’s most important million plus 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 
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“To be on top of national and 
world problems most business- 
men need a magazine that clearly 
and concisely reports the news, 
and U.S.News & World Report 
is that kind of publication.” 
PRESIDENT 

Life insurance Company 


“You have developed a paper 
that represents the greatest 
authority for serious readers 
in the United States, and more 
power to you all.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Major Machine Too! Manufacturer 


“U.S.News & World Report has 
aided me considerably in my 
daily work. When you are try- 
ing to look down the road and 
get a feel for various potential 
programs and the general eco- 
nomic trend, it is nice to be able 
to read these items as published 
in your U.S.News & World 
Report.” 

SALES MANAGER 

Major Aircraft Company 


“Although I get several hundred 
magazines a month, I find that 
U.S.News & World Report pro- 
vides more current data more 
thoroughly analyzed than other 
magazines carrying the same 
material.” 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Major Advertising Agency 


“T read your magazine every 
week. I read it faithfully and I 
profit by same. I say to you if I 
were to be limited in my busi- 
ness reading, yours would be the 
one I would take.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Major Automobile 
Manvfacturing Company 
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“We not only read it each week but read it 
with greater thoroughness and interest 
than any of the many other publications 
that come to our home. It is our first 
choice. It ranks No. 1 with us by a wide 
margin.” 

CHAIRMAN 

Major Glass Manufacturing Company 


“T read it every week. Frequently I mark 
certain articles for routing to our manage- 
ment group. I consider yours the finest 
news magazine available today.” 
PRESIDENT 

Cast Iron Manufacturing Company 


“T look forward to receiving it 
and find U.S.News & World Re- 
port very good reading material 
during my leisure hours. In fact, 
I consider it the best of the three 
news weeklies.” 


PRESIDENT 
Major Railroad 


“The extensive coverage, the 
complete and factual method of 
reporting has impressed me most 
favorably.” 

PRESIDENT 


Health and Accident 
insurance Company 


All excerpts on these pages are from our 1958-59 reader correspondence files, 


“T find that it is the one magazine that I 
am able to turn to during a very busy 


schedule. I can take my choice of long or 
short articles, depending on the time avail- 
able. It contains everything, from the 
most concise reporting to full interviews 
on subjects which I often find of partic- 
ular interest.” 


DIRECTOR 
Medical Pian 


“I would say that U.S.News & World 
Report is most meaningful to me (and 
this is something in which my wife heartily 
concurs, being a devoted reader of your 
publication) because it gives us news we 
can use,” 


EDITOR 
National Magazine 


“It is imperative that I keep abreast at 
all times with developments in many areas 
such as the political arena, business, edu- 
cation, and matters of national and inter- 
national concern. I am sure I could not 
do this without weekly access to the 
highly informative pages of U.S.News & 
World Report.” 


DIRECTOR 
Major Television Network 


“T thoroughly digest each issue 
and I have a feeling that, in do- 
ing so, there is very little other 
news that one needs to keep 
abreast of events: You cover 
everything that is significant to 
an American citizen, particularly 
a businessman.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Major Beverage Company 


“T have encouraged a number of 
our own representatives and de- 
partment heads to keep in touch 
with world events through your 
magazine. What I best like about 
it is that you give the facts and 
your comments are not slanted.” 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Manufacturing Company 


“T have been receiving U.S.News 
& World Report for some time, 
and as I have discussed with your 
group in Chicago on many an 
occasion, it’s a pleasure to see a 
publication that creates its own 
news so much of the time.” 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Major Distilled Beverage 
Company 


~ “ ag 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME per family in the WGAL-TV coverage 


area is $6,461. Advertise your product where there is money to buy it! 
WGAL-TYV reaches all of the rich Lancaster-Harrisburg-York market. 
AMERICA’S 10th TV MARKET 


et 


some | wee 
HARRISBURG | ‘ TS” seeped 


5 ~ LANCASTER \ re 
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ol 


NBC and CBS 


ERT NAGE STEINMAN STATION - Clair McCollough, Pres. 
e; The MEEKER Company, inc. * New York + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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—=SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Consumers Ready to Buy, but... 


Sharpen your selling effort—for the latest news 
is that the consumer's inclination to buy is today 
at a new post-recession high. But he’s being care- 
ful with his money, a lot more careful than in 
the big 1955 buying spree. 


This picture of buying attitudes comes from the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center. 
Interviews with a nationwide cross section of 
1,300 adults led to these major conclusions: 


* Many families are ready to commit themselves 
to major expenditures that were postponed until 
now. 


¢ Expressed buying intentions are well up for 
new cars, large household appliances, and home 
improvements and repairs. They are up even more 
sharply for houses and used cars. 


This renewed interest in spending is all because: 
(1) Four out of every ten families have higher 
incomes than a year ago; and (2) two out of three 
look confidently to good times ahead. 


But don’t expect the consumer to splurge. The 
survey revealed that consumer optimism is con- 
siderably less buoyant than in 1955. The reason: 
More than at any other time since the Korean 
War, he expects prices to keep rising in the 
future—a heartily disliked prospect. Although the 
consumer generally has money to spend and ex- 
pects good times ahead, he is becoming increas- 
ingly inflation-oriented—and a more cautious, 
harder-to-sell customer. 


Bed an Afterthought 


When R. H. Bruskin Associates, market research- 
ers, asked 1,300 women to name the “three most 
important things that you now have in your 
home,” only 8% of them mentioned the bed. But, 
when an equal number of men were asked, 18% 
of them gave the bed their vote. 
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The study was done to find out how important 
the TV set is to the average American adult. 
Results: Men rate it first in importance (41%), 
followed by the refrigerator (34%), stove (32%), 
washer-drier (14%), and then the bed. Women 
rated the washer-drier (42%), stove (41%) and 
refrigerator (40%) ahead of the TV (37%) and all 
were ahead of the bed. 


Other items, in order of preference by both men 
and women, were the heating unit, electricity, 
furniture, radio and the telephone. 


Tomorrow’s Industrial Markets 


American industry is more mobile today than at 
any time in the past. Whole industries have 
moved from one region to another, seeking a 
better labor climate, a better tax climate, or sim- 
ply just a better climate. New plants, branch 
plants are being spread to new areas or concen- 
trated in old ones. One plant out of seven plans 
to move in the near future! 


Where will industry go? The answers are com- 
plex. But, most favored for new plant location, 
according to a survey by Mill & Factory maga- 
zine, are Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The states 
that respondents felt were doing the best promo- 
tional job to attract new industry: Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Ohio, Florida, Indiana. 


The three states doing the most to discourage 
new industry, according to the survey, are Michi- 
gan, New York, Massachusetts. 


Toys for Fun! 


This year American youngsters will receive $1.5 
billion worth of toys—a 10% increase over what 
they got last year. 


“Chief impetus to greater toy sales during 1959 
—aside from population growth—will be the re- 
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turn to merchandising toys for fun, rather than 
educational or therapeutic values,” says Cy Bern- 
stein, editor of Toys and Novelties magazine. He 
notes that there are 54 million boys and girls 
under 14 years of age. The average of these will 
get $26 worth of toys this year. If he lives in 
Connecticut, where per child toy consumption 
is highest, he'll get $35.70 worth. 


Debt Has “Increasing” Popularity 


Total public and private debt now exceeds three 
quarters of a trillion dollars and it continues to 
increase. Recently, when the National Industrial 
Conference Board studied the U.S. debt pattern 
from 1950 to 1958, it found: 
* Debt of the Federal Government has increased 
$14 billion (64%). 
Debt of state and local governments up $30.2 
billion (145.9%). 
Debt of corporations has increased apprecia- 
bly: $59.4 billion long-term (98.8%); $45.6 bil- 
lion short-term (55.7%). 
Farm debt up $11.1 billion (91.0%). 
Non-farm mortgages have increased $85 billion 
(143.1%), 
Non-farm consumer indebtedness rose $23.7 
billion (110.7%), 


Super Markets Wrongly Defined 


Most people think of super markets as high- 
volume, low-profit operations. They're right only 
where the profits are concerned. 


Three out of four items stocked by supers, it 
develops, are slow-moving. So slow, in fact, that 
the average item on the shelves of a super mar- 
ket sells only 10.7 units a week. Only 429 of the 
2,772 items in a typical super market turn in a 
gross profit of as much as $1 weekly. 


The facts are from Super Market Merchandising, 
which surveyed 33 Century Food Markets in 
Youngstown, Ohio, over an 8-week period. The 
magazine concluded—after noting that 10% of 
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items stocked moved less than one package a 
week—that “the super market is not a giant vend- 
ing machine interested in fast movers, but a store 
built around customer desires.” 


More than 1,000 items stocked move no more 
than five packages a week. Yet, they are kept on 
the shelves for the occasional shopper who wants 
them, and would go to a competitor’s store to 
get them if necessary. 


Travel Scores High in Contests 


A trip to Hawaii is the most desirable vacation 
prize that can be awarded in a consumer con- 
test. More than 25% of adults and teenagers ques- 
tioned by Bruce, Richards Corp., contest man- 
agers, thought a trip to our 50th state would be 
most appealing. Trips to California, the Carib- 
bean and Latin America followed, in that order. 


Cash, general merchandise, cars and vacations 
are perennially popular as contest awards. Others 
listed by respondents to the survey were: a new 
home; scholarships (40% of teenagers checked 
this); regular income; stocks and bonds (listed 
by 14.3% of women, 11.8% of men). 


Biggest gripes about contests: (1) Winners names 
and entrees are rarely made known; (2) entry 
blanks sometimes difficult to find. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


Of the 27 million American workers who get a 
daily coffee break, better than 16 million don’t 
have to leave their desks or work benches. The 
coffee is brought to them . . . The dental chair of 
the future will probably be a chaise lounge, with 
the dentist sitting psychiatrist-like, along side . . . 
Cottage cheese consumption has increased 80% 
in the past decade . . . Between 1951 and 1958 
some 3 million businesses were started and some 
2% million firms went out of business. There 
were 4.6 million business concerns in the U. S. 
at the beginning of 1959... 
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the thrill of discovery... 


McCall’s today — #1 in total editorial linage in the 
women’s field #1 in 4-color editorial pages—and #1 in 
service editorial linage for the first time in publishing history 
—is worth discovering. McCall's fresh, bright approach 
pulls it toward even greater influence on the reading and 


thinking and buying patterns of American women. 


Here is the creative horizon of 


America today. 


Discover it, with growing numbers 
of readers and businessmen... on the 


ME BRAND-NEW OLD-FASHION: 


printed page, between the covers of 
McCall's. Here, the bold alchemy of 


ink and paper is producing a new * amine 

A SPECIAL SUMMER (SSut 
OF McCALL'S wi 5 stores, 
Recorsting Delights, Breaktast 


OOK IM CLOTHES F 


MARRIAGE BY ARRANGE MEN’ 
by Or. David R. Mace 


phenomenon .. .a magazine of crack- 
ling vitality and breathtaking beauty 
that unerringly, enduringly, stirs the 


imagination of American women, 


Here is a medium designed to be 
a stimulating mental and visual adven- 
ture every month, urging women to reach for the best, 
the most gracious, the most rewarding, in ideas and ideals 


and pre yducts. 


THE THRILL OF DISCOVERY: the August issue 


pulses with it. Little girls’ fashions, dreams made manifest. 


Big girls’ fashions, for college and thereafter. Plus other 


1959 


MecCalls 


striking service pages to whet the appetite and the buying 
mood. Deeply human articles and truly great fiction stories 


to lift the heart and the mind. 


THE FACTS SUPPORT THIS ENTHUSIASM: readers 


register delighted approval. McCall’s circulation — now more 
than 5,400,000—is higher than at any time in McCall’s 
89-year-history, as women rush to 


find what the talk’s about. 


Advertisers, too, are discov ering in 
McCall’s the business horizon for 
which they have been looking. In the 
third quarter of 1959, McCall’s ad- 
vertising linage has increased substan- 
tially —up in July —up in the current 
August issue— up again in the Septem- 


ber issue, as the figures come rolling in. 
PLEASANT DISCOVERY: effective 
with the October 1959 issue, McCall’s 


is-eliminating the premium charge for 


bleed page ads in black-and-white or four-color . . . giving 


McCall’s the lowest cost per thousand for a bleed page in 


the women’s field. 


LAST-MINUTF. DISCOVERY: July issue of McCall’s 


was another sell-out on the newsstands! Watch August— 


another new dimension in publishing! 


FULL COLOR 


TO SEND SALES SOARING 
ANY WEEKNIGHT IN CHICAGO 


(The ONLY evening newspaper offering four-color advertising Monday through Friday) 
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Wednesday, September 23, 1959 is Red, Blue, 
Yellow (and any other color you can think of) 

Day at The Chicago American. The impact, the 
provocativeness, the sales stimulation that is dramatic 
full color is yours for the first time in Chicago's 
leading evening home-delivered newspaper. 


COLOR as you wish to use it. . . registration, 
reproduction and technical excellence are assured 
(be it line, spot, Ben Day or full process) on the most 
modern of press equipment-manned by craftsmen 
of unequalled skill and experience. 


as you will want to use it... for the many, 
many benefits of color are intensified and magnified 
with an already responsive audience to whom color 
will be fresh, new and startlingly different. 


COLOR every weekday (Monday thru Friday) you 
want to use it... with realistic, workable deadlines, 
consistent with professional quality, permitting ample 
time for planning, preparation and astute placement. 


COLOR at sensible rates that keep your budget in 
mind .. . the lowest color surcharge ($600) of any 
standard-size Chicago newspaper. 


COLOR, COLOR 


sends sales soaring because:* 
COLOR BOOSTS READERSHIP 


add color to black and white, increase 
readership 80°/, 
add color to black and white, pull 83°/, more 


ee /o 


1) _ readers into the copy block or ''sales story" 


add color to black and white, readership 
of the opposite sex zooms for ads with 
men's or women's "appeal’’ 


COLOR DEEPENS RETENTION 


add color to black and white, 94°/, more people 
remember reading your ad .. . days later 


SELLS, SELLS, SELLS 


add color to black and white, 130°/, more 
readers purchase the product after reading 


add color to black and white, 58°/, more 
readers shop at your store after reading 


When you consider the many benefits of color... 
extra readership and retention, strengthening store 
and brand identity, attracting the opposite sex, 
pull into the copy block, generating sales... 
combined with Chicago's leading evening home- 
delivered newspaper ... an above average audience 
new to the magic of color, already loyal and responsive 

. to The Chicago American, reached through a 

| = comparative low investment ... you will want to 
* be among the first to make your sales soar with a 


‘complete schedule of full color advertising in 
% The Chicago American. 


fuse’ THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


CHICAGO OWNED ® CHICAGO EDITED * CHICAGO DEDICATED 


*Source: The Houston Chronicle 
ROP Color Study - 1958 
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1906: “A big, bold smash in advertising” 


This is the first magazine advertisement ever run __ ten percent of the magazine’s readers. Its chief goal 
for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes (the brand name was then was to improve distribution, and it succeeded. 
“Sanitas”). John L. Kellogg, son of the company’s : : me . 
founder, and later president, said of jit: Most of Kellogg’s early advertising was highly 
successful. In New York, a “Wink Day” campaign 
shot sales up from two carloads a month to one a 
day. In Chicago, housewives were asked to “Please 
Stop Eating Toasted Corn Flakes for Thirty Days” 
so that production could catch up. 


“The company was sold on a big, bold smash in 
advertising as against a timid, piecemeal policy. 
W. K. Kellogg wanted to get his product across 
in a hurry and he believed in it to the extent of 
literally risking his business on that one-page ad.” 


The advertisement itself admitted that it violated After the ’29 crash, W. K. Kellogg ordered the 
“all the rules of good advertising” because it pro- | company’s advertising doubled; sales climbed all 
moted a new breakfast food then available to only through the depression. 


Reader's Digest offers: can be found. The Digest has more 
readers in every income and educa- 
tional group than any other magazine. 
And the higher the income group, the 
greater the Digest’s share of the read- 
ing audience. 


1 The largest proven audience. It is 
Quick facts larger than any other magazine, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly; larger than any 
for busy newspaper or newspaper supplement; 
executives larger than the average nighttime net- 


work television program. me ee as 
—— 3 Discrimination in the advertising 


2 The largest quality audience that accepted. The Digest alone of major 
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1958: This Digest ‘spectacular’ brought 1,300,000 coupons 


As part of an aggressive “Operation Saturation” 
drive last year, Kellogg’s took a four-page, four- 
color gatefold “spectacular” advertisement in 
Reader’s Digest. It resembled the 1906 advertise- 
ment in two significant ways: 


Actually, this response did not surprise Kellogg's 
nor their advertising agency, Leo Burnett Com- 
pany, Inc. They wanted maximum returns at mini- 
mum cost. They knew that the Digest could produce 
them because: (1) the Digest circulation is far 
greater than that of any other magazine, and (2) its 
rates per thousand are the lowest of any leading 
general magazine. 


# It was another “big, bold smash in advertising” 


s It included a coupon offer 


The coupon was good for ten cents on the pur- 
chase of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. To heighten inter- 
est, there was also an entry blank for a $10,000 
“Breakfast Sweepstakes.” But readers were not re- 
quired to use the coupon to enter the Sweepstakes. 


The Digest simply performed as expected. 
* * * * 
Like Kellogg’s, advertisers who want big results — 
in coupon returns, inquiries or sales . . , are turning 
more and more to Reader’s Digest. Repeatedly, this 
“little” magazine is proving itself to be the world’s 
most powerful selling force. 


Thrifty housewives redeemed 1,300,000 coupons 
~no less than 11% of the Digest circulation. 


advertising media accepts no alcoholic 
beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no 
patent medicines—and for any prod- 
uct, Reader’s Digest accepts only ad- 


Digest, in its editorial and advertising 
columns alike. People have faith in 


5 Lowest cost per thousand of any 


vertising that meets the highest stand- 
ards of reliability. 


4 Belief in what the magazine pub- 
lishes. People have faith in Reader’s 
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general magazine: You pay only $2.91 
per thousand paid circulation. Full- 
color is only 13% more than black-and- 
white. Two-color and bleed are offered 
at no extra cost. 


eaders Di gest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 
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Long Distance turns 
cold prospects into 
hot sales leads 


No doubt about it—Long Distance 

is a mighty handy sales tool. With it, 
you can reach almost anywhere, 

any time. It’s great for turning up hot 


sales leads—or tracking them down. 


“Recently a ‘cold’ call to a Kansas City 
grain elevator sold a $37,000 
\eroglide grain drier for us,” reports 
James F. Kelly, president of 
\eroglide Corp. of Raleigh, N. C. 

“I picked my prospect carefully, 

did a little selling, and asked for the 


order. The call cost me $4.50.” 


ry selling by Long Distance 
in your business. You'll 


find it pays off big! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

Boston to New York... . . gee are 

Philadelphia to Richmond, Va. .... 80¢ 

Dallas to New Orleans ... . ae. fae 

Detroit to Miami... . . ae 

Cleveland to San Francisco . sa he. « 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes, Add the 10% federal excise fax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! 
USE iT NOW...FOR ALL IT’S WORTH! 
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plaudits—and plauditos 


[MILAN—] 

. . » Incidentally, I find I really 
appreciate SM when over here. I 
have more time to read it than I 
did in New York, and I go through 
it from cover to cover with great 
relish. Also my associates in the 
Italian and French companies, for 
whom I am doing consulting work, 
tell me it gives them a practical 
approach not elsewhere available. 


John W. Barry 
Marketing Consultant 
Milan, Italy 


“Analoze” analyzed 


To your list of reasons for the 
failure of Analoze [“Everybody 
Bought the Product but the Pub- 
lic,” SM, June 5], I'd like to add 
what is possibly one more: The 
name of the product is, to me, 
very difficult to write or say. I 
keep wanting to call it Analyze, or, 
knowing it isn’t that, to call it 
Anolaze. I am wondering if as 
much thought went into selection 
of a name as apparently went into 
the pretesting. 

Somehow I keep wanting to 
compare Analoze with Edsel. 
Neither product caught on. Neither, 
it seems to me, is well named. 
Could this be a contributing fac- 
tor? 

Arnold A. Rivin 
Chicago, Il. 


our error 


It was good ,to learn in Sales 
Management [July 17, “They're in 
the News,” page 34] that Don 
Mitchell was singled out by the 
Young Executives in Sales to be 
that organization’s first “Boss of the 
Year.” 

But I thought Don was now 
president of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., not Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. 


W. R. Worth 
Chicago, Il. 


& SM goofed, but good! As reader 
Worth points out, Don Mitchell 
is, indeed, president of General 
Telephone & Electionics Corp., 
and chairman, not, as stated, presi- 
dent of its subsidiary, Sylvania. 
Mitchell was Sylvania’s president 
until the March 5, 1959 merger of 
Sylvania into General Telephone 
Corp. (at that time the name of 
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the parent company was changed 
to General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics Corp.) when he assumed his 
new positions. 


ad-men in 


I read with interest Mr. William 
H. Burkhart’s comments on the 
subject of “Advertising, a Tool of 
Management.” [SM, June 19, page 
79] 

I would like to suggest that Mr. 
Burkhart is contributing to the de- 
linquency of the situation in a very 
simple manner: He is doing what 
so many companies do, and that is 
to automatically group “manage- 
ment” on one side of the fence and 
advertising men on the other. This 
is the basic cause of whatever diffi- 
culty Mr. Burkhart thinks exists 
in the first place. There is no such 
thing as separating management 
and advertising. The minute that 
advertising is not considered to be 
a part of management, your com- 
pany problems are unnecessarily 
multiplied. 
. Stanley S. Roberts 
General Advertising Manager 
Massey-Ferguson Limited 
Toronto 3, Canada 


cake-eaters comment 


We “Bridge Square-ites” thor- 
oughly enjoyed seeing ourselves 
depicted as successful rebels from 
the commuting rat race in your 
July 3 article, “How to Earn Your 
Cake without Commuting to Get 
It.” 

Space limitations being what 
they are, I realize you could not 
tell the full story of the various 
worth-while services that make up 
our group. However, it may inter- 
est the readers of your splendid 
marketing magazine to know that 
such national accounts as General 
Electric Co. and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway come to West- 
port for the marketing facts and 
guidance provided by my good 
friends and neighbors, Dery] Case 
and Larry Stanley of The Case- 
Stanley Marketing Consultants, Inc 

While the world of atomics is 
certainly familiar with Arthur V. 
Peterson’s name and reputation, 
your readers may like to know that 
“Pete” is one of the old pros. in 
this field and has held positions 
with the U. S. atomic energy pro- 
gram since its beginnings in 1942. 
He witnessed the operation of the 


MULTIPLY THE 
USEFULNESS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now your back issues of Sales 
Management can be a cinch to 
locate and preserve. Keep them 
in the new Sales Management 
loose-leaf binder. 


Your collection of issues will 
always be at your fingertips, 
organized, in sequence, ready 
to go to work for you at a 
moment's notice. 


You can bind in and remove 
issues quickly by means of flex- 
ible steel rods held by nickel 
steel housings. Binders have 
heavy-gauge hard covers of dur- 
able imitation leather. Sales 
Management stamped in gold 
lettering on backbene. 


An attractive, compact, prac- 
tical addition to your profes- 
sional reference library — at 
home or office. 


Capacity: 12 issues per binder. 
Colors: Black with gold lettering. 
Cost: $4.65 each, postpaid. 


Sales Management 


630 THIRD AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, NY 


““T’m sure too late 


In the new construction market, the game, in the shape of a business 
opportunity, is here today...and gone tomorrow. That’s why leading 
firms supply their salesmen with Dodge Reports — to make sure they’re 
on the spot when things are happening. 

Dodge Reports — mailed direct to your salesmen daily — tell them 
who’s going to build what and where. You specify the types of construc- 
tion you want reported and the area you want covered (in all or any 
part of the 37 eastern states where you do business). Dodge Reports 
provide information about whom to see...when bids are wanted... 
even who else is bidding. And Dodge Reports follow up with vital facts 

as they develop — until the final contract is let. 

Learn how Dodge can lead your salesmen to live, profitable prospects 
... put an end to expensive trial-and-error sales calls... make the most 
out of every selling day. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y., Dept.SM89 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 
] House Construction [] General Building 
| Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
Area " , seeatntaasaiien 
Name . - 7 os . — Reports 
Company eda elling 


Address. 


world’s first reactor and established, 
as well as administered, many of 
the major war and peacetime de- 
velopments in atomic energy. 

In any case, we hope others 
with the same yen for the joys of 
country working may take heart 
from our successful example. 


Kenneth Van Dyke 
Van Dyke Associates 
Westport, Conn. 


In common with many Westport 
readers of Sales Management, I 
enjoyed your July 3 feature on 
“Westport’s Madison Avenue.” 

However, I think it is unfortun- 
ate that you identified only as “a 
second agency” that of Wade, 
Woodward & Whitman, Inc., 
among whose growing list of clients 
we are very glad to be numbered. 

In fact, if I am not mistaken, 
WW&W’s five years of operation 
in Westport make it one of the 
first, if not the first, of the organi- 
zations you mention, to make West- 
port its headquarters. 


John C. Ottinger 
Director of Advertising 
and Public Relations 
Wassell Organization, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 


“Joe Doakes” in the flesh 


Mr. E. M. Davis 

Vice President for Sales and Service 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 


I have just finished reading a 
very interesting and enlightening 
article entitled “‘Pitney-Bowes 
Spends and Grows,” in the July 3 
issue of Sales Management. 

As a small cog in this well- 
balanced wheel of the Pitney-Bowes 
organization, I wish to make the 
following comment: To me, the 
company has proved to be every- 
thing I had hoped—and more! The 
opportunities provided through its 
understanding, guidance and lead- 
ership are deeply appreciated. 

To the many “Joe Doakes’” who 
will undoubtedly follow, let me say 
that they couldn't hitch their 
wagon to a brighter star than Pit- 
ney-Bowes. 


“Joe Doakes” 


B® Reader “Doakes,” recognizing 
himself in SM’s article [“Salesman 
Doakes Finds P-B a Good Place to 
Grow,” page 63], stepped forth to 
add hearty confirmation to Vice 
President Davis’ example of a typi- 
cal P-B success story. 
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Report No. 3 on the New Economics of 


The special beauty of aluminum foil, bright with gold and fe wR Oo LDS 


silver and rich gravure colors, is what makes today’s folding 

carton one of the most versatile merchandisers in modern ia 
supermarketing. It guarantees greater shelf-appeal. And that’s not We RA 

all! For many products, aluminum foil folding cartons also add 


important protection. And they adapt perfectly to conventional ALU me A Ry i Re 


automatic packaging machinery. 


As custom-produced by Reynolds, these folding cartons illustrate PAC KAG i bi | e 


most dramatically the New Economics of Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging...the low relative cost compared to QUALITY 
other marketing factors, the high return on investment. PROTECTED WITH 
Whatever your product can best use — carton, overwrap, 
* pouch, liner— let us show you how the New Economics 
might apply...and also how you can profit from a new fnvestment in oluminum fell pectaging 

‘“ : 2 99 is the biggest bargain in the whole range 
consumer study: “The Image of Aluminum Foil.” Call any . of marketing. BUT USE OF THE 
Reynolds sales office, or write to Reynolds Metals Company, ber REYNOLDS WRAP ALUMINUM PACKAGING 
- Richmond 18, Virginia. SEAL IS A BIGGER BARGAIN STILL... 

> IT’S FREE! Surveys show 8 out of 10 women 

know this Seal. 7 out of 10 of these prefer 


products carrying it. Remember, your Brand 
Power is big, but this is Brand Power Plus! 


BRAND POWER PLUS! 


Watch Reynolds TV Show ‘‘Walt Disney Presents’’ Friday Nights on the ABC-TV Network. 


In the New York market 
1,520,000 News readers 
are home gardeners 


Daily News readers represent 40% of all 


adults who do gardening in the 
metropolitan area—170,000 more than all 
other New York City morning newspapers 
combined; and 470,000 more than all 
evening papers combined. 


And 100,000 News readers reported 
spending more than $100 on their gardens 


in the past year! 


Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition 
a comprehensive and authoritative study of the 
New York City and suburban markets. Call any 


New York News office for a presentation 


Neither Sherlock Holmes nor an electroni« 
computer is required to deduce that the home 
gardener’s home can hardly be an apartment. 
Nor are most home gardeners likely to work on a 


garden owned by somebody else. 


The high ratio of home gardeners among News 
readers is paralleled by two other findings. Of all the 
adult readers of New York City newspapers living in 
family owned homes, the Daily News has 41%; and 
40% of all those living in single family units. 

Many advertisers do not realize that whil 
The News is the largest mass newspaper in the 
country, it is also the largest class newspaper 
in New York—affords more choice prospects than 
any other medium you can buy in this market. 

Remember, too, that the 4,730,000 adults reading 
the Daily News read it daily—not one issue in 
thirteen, or occasionally within a period of months. 
The News reading habit is the highest assurance 
that your advertising is seen and read, has 
the maximum opportunity to produce. No other 


medium offers so much sell for the money 


Call any News office for details. 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 
News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
8460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5—Penobscot Building, Detroit 26-27 Cockspur St., London S.W. 1, England 
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is for Skill. And don’t ever doubt it, 
A boxmaker simply can’t prosper without it, 
For quality boxmaking’s truly an art, 


Where skill plays a highly significant part. 


is for Gardner, whose designers and draftsmen, 
Artists, engravers, and printers are craftsmen 


So skilled that the cartons they make have more zest, 


Look nicer, pack better, move faster, sell best! 


Persuasive Packaging 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 
THE GARDNER DIVISION - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARD 


Plants in MIDDLETOWN and LOCKLAND, OHIO; 
PARAFFIN CARTONS + RETAIL CARTONS 


GARDNER-BROOKS Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 2ND ANNUAL TOILETRY MERCHANDISERS PROMOTION: 


8 National Food Stores 
Louisiana 


ol 


eseeees 
Cmmond by 


or* 
} as 7 ; uf 
~—_ 


'g9" ° - 


Just a few candid shots of Last Year's 


® Associated Food Market 
Rockville Center, Long Island 


Ss ful Pr ti it really moved goods! 


® Galyan's ® Dixon's ® Sipe's 8 O'Hara's Loop Market 
Indianapolis, Indiana Des Moines, lowa Tulsa, Oklahoma St. Louis, Missouri 


PROMOTIONS THAT PAY OFF...START OFF WITH 
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the utile ous / 


Good Housekeeping's ‘“Quick-As-A-Whistle” beauty plan, 
featured in November issue, (on sale Oct. 20) will call in the 
customers to over 1,000 chain and independent food stores. 
Make sure your health and beauty aids get their eye in the 
pages of Good Housekeeping and on the shelves of tie-in 


stores October 19—November 17. It'll be a blast! Contact Good 
Housekeeping Today. 


FREE BOOKLET on “Quick-as-a-Whistle” 
\ steps to beauty and good grooming will draw 


the crowds at every store! 


ADVANCE LIST OF PARTICIPATING 
TOILETRY MERCHANDISERS—MORE TO COME! 


FREE EXCITING DISPLAYS to make the @ All Purpose Service Company aGrons Kelco Company @M—G Dru us Seles 
Atlanta, Georgia Minneapolis, Minnesota St Louis, Missour 
most of timely promotional theme—and your aC. B. Drug Company @ Handieman Drug Company 

Columbia, South Carolina Detroit, Michigan 


s Company 


product! @O—B Drug ae y @ Hanson Drug Service @ Nuway Drug Company 
St. Louis, Missou Newton Fails, Ohio Sioux City, lowa 

& Ford Hopkins Company @ Huron Drug Div.—Ford Hopkins &@ Peoria Can nay Company 

PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION to newspa- Chicago, Illinois Kalamazoo, Michigan Gavan 
tet ye aon gad aes a Merchandising Company 8 Ro ore See Conpeny 
Milwaukee India lis, Indiana Houston, Texa 

pers, radio and TV stations...and to the trade, spol . 

@ Franiee Distributors J ag tama ny @ San way Salve Company 

of course! New York, New York ne, Il Schenectady, New York 


rner-Wynne ee Inc fayette Dr +» be ‘ia ny ® Stephens Products Company 
Greenville North Car olin ette, Lou Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


SPECIAL CIRCULATION PROMOTION to — i ac —_e 


Chicago, Illinois 


give advertisers extra selling exposure! 


Plus! ALL 925 NATIONAL FOOD STORE 
i ' S on A (if a 
WILL TIE IN WITH Quick-As-A-Whistle: Posehn 


ean OR REFUND aD j for Sure Slimming 


oe Guaranteed by © 


Good ~oeene A 


we 
Lior AS apvernistd TERS 


Good Housekeeping — 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
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RAY A. MOYER, Seattie 
Northwest District Manager 
HIRAM WALKER INCORPORATED 


“‘We showed our national advertising manager... 


Seattle is not the only market in the 
Pacific Northwest.” m:. Moyer says, “Our firm’s national 


advertising manager made a trip to our area and we quickly showed him that Seattle 
is not the entire Pacific Northwest . . . that the Tacoma Market also is mighty impor- 
tant to us. The Tacoma News Tribune, as well as the Seattle dailies, are on our ‘A’ list 
and we’ve had better-than-average success from our advertising in the News Tribune.” 


Think Twice About Tacoma 


Tacoma is Washington State’s 2nd Market. The Tacoma News Tribune 
is Washington State’s No. 2 newspaper in total advertising linage, and 
is the State’s 2nd largest evening newspaper. 


Circulation of the News Tribune is now nearly 85,000 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York + Chicago «+ Philadelphia + Detroit « Atlanta » Los Angeles + San Francisco 


ww. 


© SEATTLE 
‘® TAGOMA 
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Management Miracle 
At Minneapolis-Moline 


When Russ Duncan bounded in at 
a meeting of glum production work- 
ers at Minneapolis-Moline, he said 
what he had to say in a few short 
sentences. 

“Minneapolis-Moline is staying in 
business. . . . We are going to sell 
farm machinery, not real estate. . . . 
To do this, every one of us has got 
to get sales-minded. . . . We've got to 
work hard, so let’s get on with the 
job.” 

Young (42) J. (for James) Russell 
Duncan had a big job cut out for him 
when he took over in November, 1957, 
as president of Minneapolis-Moline 
Co. (headquarters at Hopkins, Minn., 
just outside Minneapolis). Sales in the 
preceding four years had plummeted 
from $77.4 million to $57.4 million. 


By ED SCHAEFER 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OLINE 


iba a , . , ai ; Resi i 
M-M President J. Russell Duncan, out in the field with a good Moline customer, gets shown some Minnesota acreage. 
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Net income before taxes had skidded 
to a loss of $5 million. Personnel 
morale was low and the sales organi- 
zation was falling apart. An outside 
group had waged a stock proxy fight 
and taken temporary control from 
those who had run the company since 
1929. 

M-M had just about touched bot- 
tom when a group of substantial 
stockholders pooled their holdings and 
brought in Duncan. At that time he 
was vice president of Consolidated 
Foundries & Mfg. Corp. and Misco 
Corp., Chicago. He had built a 10- 
year record as a management trouble- 
shooter with other companies with 
sizeable sales. 

Duncan didn’t have any time to 
lose. 

Not the least of Duncan’s immedi- 
ate problems was a $17 million short- 
term bank debt (notes dramatically 
destroyed recently in a bonfire on 
home-office steps). That had been 
built up as M-M borrowed to pur- 
chase raw material with which to pro- 
duce machines that too often became 
semi-permanent residents in dealers’ 
display rooms. 

Duncan had brought no efficiency 
team to Moline but he had spotted 
M. E. (Matt) Carroll, director of 
field sales, as the man he wanted as 
general sales manager (he is now vice 
president—marketing). The “team” at 
that time was Duncan, Carroll and 
other department heads who fully 
understood that the pace would be 
rough but they would continue to be 
there if they could meet it. 

Into action-packed long days and 
nights they: 

Took a hard look at the product 
line. In general, it was good. Some 
of the machinery had undisputed lead- 


‘ln 


S-STAR 
TRACTORS 


IMOUGT RIAL 
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ership in the hotly competitive farm 
equipment field. But a cultivator, for 
instance, that was too nearly dupli- 
cated by other implements in the 
M-M line was dropped. With a trend 
to larger farms, a combine needed to 
be re-designed to cut a wider swath. 

. . » Took drastic action to improve 
dealer-parts service. A three-and-a- 
half-inch parts catalog filled with 
technical jargon was cut in half (and 
eventually became a sales tool with 
attractive do and don’t cartoons and 
special prices which encouraged users 
to make carton purchases of such 
things as oil filters). 

. . » Decided to concentrate major 
sales efforts in the wheat, corn and 
cotton belts where the company was 
the strongest. Tabulations showed 
every M-M implement in every county 
in the country, and likewise the sales 
potential based on production esti- 
mates. 

. . » Eliminated about a dozen un- 
profitable company-owned retail stores 
which were in competition with fran- 
chised M-M dealers. 

. .. Shaped complete revitalization 
of the dealer program. 

. » » Rejected the idea that off-sale 
seasons were inevitable; geared sales 
promotion and advertising to a year- 
round program (increasing the adver- 
tising budget while expenses were 
slashed on a grand scale elsewhere) 
and instituted detailed year-round 
planning. ; 

While the planning sessions were 
going on day and night, Duncan had 
other fires to put out. Employe morale 
was at an all-time low. Duncan had 
groups of key people brought in, 50 
to the group, from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and laid out the cards face up. 

The people understood the refer- 


ence to the need for hard work. And 
they understood the statement that 
M-M would sell machinery, not — 
estate. (A temporary managemen 
group, to raise duick cash, had sold 
some M-M buildings and then leased 
them back on a long-term basis). 

But the reference to required sales- 
mindedness perplexed some of the 
production people. 

“We've got to have that extra qual- 
ity to back up our salesmen,” Dun- 
can told them. “When a machine rolls 
off the line it has to have that factory 
new look and you have to know that 
machine is ready to do its job for a 
farmer. . . . If you are filling a parts 
order, you have to make that extra 
effort to get an order out before you 
leave for the day. When you are 
making a part, think of the whole 
machine.” 

The personal message from presi- 
dent to production people, an avenue 
of communications that hadn’t been 
utilized for years, caught on. Word 
spread among the company’s 4,000- 
odd employes that “this fellow is go- 
ing to make it work.” The individual 
machine operator began looking at 
the part he made in relation to the 
end product, the completed machine. 

(Even outsiders familiar with un- 
ion affairs were surprised when Min- 
neapolis and Hopkins Locals of the 
United Automobile Workers, with 
members employed at M-M, agreed 
to “give the company a breather.” A 
pay increase agreed to in the spring 
was made effective in November.) 

With the home force bolstered, the 
field situation called for some per- 
sonal attention to the dealers. “You 
lay out the schedule,” Duncan told 
Carroll, “and I'll be there whenever 
and wherever you want me.” Personal 


For Trouble: A Shot from the Shoulder 


James Russell Duncan, at 42, 
has covered mare ground than 
a brace of efficiency experts 
generally hits in a lifetime. He’s 
known, in corporation circles, as 
an “industrial trouble shooter.” 
Son of an Arizona public ac- 
countant and his school teacher 
wife, Duncan has spent all his 
time building toward the mas- 
sive reconstruction job he ac- 
complished with the once-ailing 
Minneapolis-Moline Company. 


He’s touched so many corporate 
bases since he took his first job 
in 1938 (Peerless Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis.), where he rose from 
a shop worker to general man- 
ager, that only the high spots 
can be listed: general manager 
of Moore Machinery Co.; indus- 
trial consultant in Los Angeles 
and Chicago; industrial rehabili- 
tation and planning expert for 
the Allied Military Government 
of the Free Territory of Trieste; 
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meetings with dealers would, of 
course, offer opportunity to determine 
what was wrong in the sales organi- 
zation. 

Traveling sometimes in snowstorms, 
Duncan and Carroll met the North 
Dakota dealers in Fargo, the Illinois 
group at Peoria, the Wisconsin dealers 
in Milwaukee. There were sessions 
with the Indiana and Ohio groups. 

There were brief breaks to attend 
to pressing financial problems at home, 
then on to Lansing, Mich., Raleigh, 
N. C., Dallas, Oklahoma City, Kansas 
City, Des Moines and Harrisburg, 
Pa. Duncan and Carroll made all the 
meetings, including sessions in Cal- 
gary, Regina, Winnipeg and Water- 
loo, Ontario, for the dealer members 
of Minneapolis-Moline of Canada. 

Somehow, between the sessions, 
Carroll found time to launch his at- 
tack on sales lethargy during the tra- 
ditional “off-seasons” in the farm im- 
plement field. There was a “Deal-A- 
Day in December” sales promotion 
campaign, followed by numerous 
other programs. 

(The steam hasn’t slackened. In 
one “Drive-Away Day,” with no spe- 
cial prices offered, more than 100 
— ga im pay Fae sapere a 28a, 3 1957-0ct. S11, 1958) 

icked up < e Hopkins plant by 
loceneee and South Daketa deal- Short Term Bank LoansREDUCED from $17, 100,000 to $ 2,565,000 
ers. Dealers brought their families to Receivables | REDUCED from $26,432,000 te $21,316,000 


visit the plant headquarters, were en- 


tertained, drove away with loaded Inventory tee REDUCED from $32,649,000 bu $21,396,006 
trucks. The plan was repeated at Working Capital REDUCED from $37,797,000 to $37,513,000 
all divisions throughout the country.) Ratio Assets to Liab. INCREASED from 2.5 to 1, to 4.7 to 1. 

While good dealers were being bol- : : 


stered, a hard look was being taken Dividends, Preferred Six months in arrears, 
at some marginal operators. In some still in arrears Oct. 31, 1958. 


cases they were found to be over- 
stocked for potential sales in their 
territory. 

(continued on page 104) 


Looking at the Year 1958 as Compared with the Year 1957 


Operating Expenses REDUCED from 51.8% to 41.1% 
Resales to Users INCREASED from $52,196,000 to $59,011,000 
Short Term 
Bank Loans Paid off entirely, Nov. 5, 1958. 
Italian automotive and steel in- Dividends, Preferred Arrearages paid off entirely Nov. 15, 1958. 


dustry rehabilitation under mis- 
sion headed by David Zellerbach; 
v-p, Consolidated Foundries & 


Mfg. Corp. and Misco Corpora- And This Year, Back to the Sunny Side of the Ledger es 


tion, with sales of over $45 mil- 


lion a year. He combines a keen, First six menths, 1958: LOSS, $1,414,000 
analytical mind with an innate First six months, 1959: PROFIT, $1,413,000 hee 


ability to get people to work 


together in interested coopera- 
tion. Duncan is married to a 
Memphis girl. They have four 
children. 


What This Kind of Management Did for Stock Values: 
Minneapolis-Moline Common Shares, Dec. 31, 1957: 7% 
AUGUST 7, 1959 Minneapolis-Moline Common Shares, Aug. 1, 1959: 27% 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The 
Sports-Minded 
Seem to Be Rich 


And nobody but nobody but Sports 
Illustrated could be happier. For the 
magazine, almost five years old, has 
this to say: During its five-year his- 
tory the total number of U. S. families 
has grown by 5%. The number of 
families with incomes over $10,000 a 
year has grown by almost 70%. Sports 
Illustrated’s circulation has increased 
by almost 70% with no dilution of 
the income figure. An_ interesting 
parallel, to say the least. Now, L. L. 
(“Pete”) Callaway, Jr., formerly For- 
tune’s ad director, has been named 
advertising director for this athletic 
offspring of Time-Life-Fortune. He 
began with the Luce empire as a 
salesman for Time, in 1937. Five 
years later he became assistant to 
Time’s ad director. A year later he 
was named the first ad director of 
Time International. From 1945 to 
1947 Callaway was v-p in charge of 
sales for Bryant Paper Co., a wholly 
owned Time, Inc., subsidiary. For the 
next three years he was in Detroit as 
automotive ad manager of Fortune. 
Like most Luce executives he looks 
like the Bright Young Man he is. A 
Dartmouth graduate, he completes 
the picture of the publishing execu- 
tive by living in Westport, Conn., by 
being active in the Westport Com- 
muters Association, v-p of the Citizens 
Planning Association and a member 
of the Republican Town Committee. 
The Callaways have two children, a 
boy and a girl. 


The Understudy Goes on 


A big, hearty man with a mouth 
full of white teeth and 30 years of 
Chevrolet experience to give him con- 
fidence is sitting in the driver’s seat— 
and about to push the switch marked 
“sales”—at Chevrolet Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. He's Kenneth E. 
Staley, who, on August 1, took the 
wheel from his boss, W. E. Fish. His 
new title: general sales manager. Ken 
Staley has been executive assistant 
general sales manager for almost three 
years, learning how Fish beat the 
competition. (During the past ten 
years Fish sold more than 16.5 mil- 
lion cars and trucks, nearly double 
the total for any like period in the 
company’s history; Chevy, under his 
direction, led the competition in sales 
nine out of ten years.) Staley looks 
like a natural to continue the record. 


A graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska (business administration and 
business law), he entered the auto 
business in Chadron, Neb., where he 
managed a Chevrolet agency. Later 
he was located in Chicago, Des 
Moines, Janesville, Omaha, Denver, 
St. Louis and New York, with a 
period as manager of the Central Of- 
fice Business Management Depart- 
ment in Detroit. He also served as 
zone manager in Omaha and New 
York. In "48 he became manager of 
the southwest region in Dallas, two 
years later transferred to Chicago 
with a similar job. He moved up to 
be Fish’s assistant in 1956. . . . From 
1942-45 he was in the Army. There, 
too, he made his mark: He was re- 
tired with the rank of colonel. Chevy’s 
new compact car is coming in the Fall. 


The Young Men 
Are Riding High 


Walworth Company is the oldest 
(117 years) valve manufacturer in the 
country. It ranks second only to Crane 
Co. in the manufacture of valves. But 
in the past few years Walworth has 
been thinking exceedingly young: A 
strong new management team has 
been assuming posts of executive rat- 
ing and pushing the venerable com- 
pany into new operations. Latest strip- 
ling to hit the upper rungs of the 
corporate ladder is a 34-year-old MIT- 
schooled engineer. He’s Harold Brown, 
who has just been named v-p and gen- 
eral sales manager. He came to the 
company last year as general sales 
manager, from a leading New Eng- 
land diesel manufacturer (Hunt- 
Spiller) where he had been v-p and 
sales director. Like all of his execu- 
tive associates at Walworth he’s highly 
articulate (Walworth is proud of its 
Speakers Bureau, which offers serv- 
ices of its technical staff to industry), 
author of numerous articles on sales 
and advertising. Walworth has five 
production plants, eight warehouses 
and five subsidiaries, has allocated 
an expenditure of more than $12 mil- 
lion to improve its plants and equip- 
ment. Its Nuclear Division of Alloy 
Steel Products, for instance, is making 
high-pressure, stainless steel valves 
for the Navy’s atomic-powered vessels. 


Checked Your Rep Relations Lately? 


Getting the most from a manufacturer-rep setup means giving 


the most, on both sides. How does this checklist qualify you? 


By ROBERT ASEN* 


President, 


RMC Associates 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


If you're not the type who beats his wife—why beat or 
browbeat your rep? He’s a kind of wife in your contrac- 
tual association. 

Figuratively speaking, a lot of manufacturers do brow- 
beat manufacturers’ representatives, in expecting too 
much without giving the proper consideration, or coopera- 
tion, or even, sometimes, consistent working explanation 
of service and products handled. 

Which is not to say that representatives, like wives, 
can’t sometimes be impossible! Both parties, in many 
cases could profit from an occasional mental overhaul of 


Manufacturer 


. Do you appreciate the practical advantage of 
the rep carrying a number of non-competitive 
complementary lines? No one manufacturer 
can then dominate the rep’s time with exces- 
sive and unrealistic demands, such as too many 
reports, meaningless market surveys, etc. They 
soon reach saturation and the return is negli- 
gible. 


. Do you have a well-thought-out training pro- 
gram to keep the representative up to date on 
your products without taking too much of his 
time? 


. Do you have a good, new product program? 
Are your announcements realistic as to new 
product performance, delivery, etc.? 


. Do you participate in trade shows? Do you 
contribute to the reps’ shows with equipment 
and manpower? Is it consistent for all your 
representatives? 


. Do you have a good advertising and promo- 
tion program? Do you have good and ade- 
quate supplies of literature? Is the supply con- 
sistent? Is your literature well planned for 
easy use and filing? 


. Do you answer letters, phone calls and tele- 
grams promptly? In general, a wire calls for a 
return wire, a letter for a letter, etc. Do you 
keep your promise to call back, even if you do 
not have the complete answer? 


* The president of six-year-old RMC Associates, now con- 
sidered the leading rep firm in the East (gross sales volume: 
$6.5 million-plus), author Bob Asen has almost 20 years of 
experience to back bis thoughts on manufacturer-rep relations. 
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responsibilities taken on and performance expected. 

The responsibilities listed below for both sides could 
serve as a checklist for evaluation. Both manufacturer 
and representative could evaluate himself and his working 
associate and then compare notes and gripes. With dif- 
ferences of opinion brought out in the open, a happier, 
more effective association must result. 

With the natural growth of our economy, growth of 
companies, growth of representative organizations, a 
periodic checkup is in order. Such an examination, say, 
twice a year, would be healthy for both sides. 


Do you have a planned expansion 

Is it realistically related to territory 

ments, territory business projection? 
conscious of business curves, trends, 

in relation to office and service space, man- 
power, advertising and promotion, etc.? 


equipment? Do you advertise his products in 
publication ads, mailings, etc.? Is your mailing 
list a good one and is it up to date? 

Do you respond to messages quickly? snccetioe 
office equipped to t emergency age : 
sages to the man on the whether it 
wee OO ee ee 
tomer? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


- Do your catalog sheets, service notes, applica- 
tion bulletins make sense? Is there the right 
Gmount—not too much and not too little? 
Is reference material set up so that it can be 
easily filed and located? 


- Do you have a consistent training program for 
your sales staff to enable them to do a better 
job with the representatives? 


- Do you tell a rep when you have a direct 
contact with a customer, by using a contact 
form or some other device? 


- Do you show the rep that you value his reports 
even if they are unfavorable? And do you have 
a system for evaluating the necessary volume 
of raw individual reports to form an overall 
picture? 


. Do you have good order-handling paperwork 
so that your rep knows at all times when you 
have received an order, when you have sent 
in an acknowledgment, and when the order is 
shipped? 


. Are you conscious of maintaining the rep’s 
standing with the customer? 


. Do you have preferred reps and does your 
favoritism show? 


. Do you have independent judgments or do you 
tend to dodge decisions and rely too much on 
representatives? 


. Are your commission policy and rates consis- 
tent with the industry? Are you fair in allocat- 
ing commissions? On the question of split com- 
missions, do you really see that they are split 
in a fair manner? 


- Do you have an organization set up so that 
there is always someone who can give the rep 
the answers to questions he must inevitably 
ask? 


- Do you have good, attractive facilities that 
have an air of functionalism and neatness 
about them, so that a representative is proud 
to bring a customer for a personal visit? 


- Are you conscious of the everyday amenities, 
such as notes of appreciation for hospitality in 
your visits to reps’ territories? 


. Do you send your letters and memos to the 
right persons, spelling names correctly? 


- Are your yearly sales meetings with all your 
representative groups well organized and func- 
tional? 
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Do your letters to your principals oe all the one 
information the first oof ae you have a 
system for having plenty 
in your office so that you do not harass the 
manufacturer by asking the some: question in- 
numerable times? 


. Do you have a good, consistent program for 


your field engineers to keep them up to date 
on your principals’ new products, general ad- 
vances in the industry, and sales Shuman? 


Are you aware of activity in your area and 
how it will affect a particular manufacturer? 


Do you give the manufacturer caine infor- 
mation to guide him on product potential, 


- customer acceptance of products, new instru- 


ment requirements, direction in which spied 
is going, etc.? 


Do you have good order-handling facilities? 
Do you me omer Do you have a good filing 
system, and, in general, do you save your 
principals a is re detail work in Ie tus respect? 


Are you loyal to your principal, both with cus- 
tomers and internally in your organization? 


Do you have preferred manufacturers and does 
it show in your attitude and your work? 


Do you run your own business, or do you 
expect the manufacturer to run all your sales 
meetings, training programs, set up routines, 
etc.? 


Are you commission-happy, or are 

vinely aware of long-time growth erelilena? 
De you spend more time on commission prob- 
lems than on selling? Do you help the manu- 
facturer to make the decision in allocating 
commissions where two or more territories are- 
involved? 


Do you have an organization set up so that 
even during vacations, enforced absences, etc., 
the customer does not feel a dislocation? 


. Do your physical facilities give your customer- 


visitors a feeling of confidence in your prin- 
cipals? 


Do you remember to send notes of appreciation — 
for hospitality given you on your visits to 
principals? 


Are you conscious of the organization charts 
of your principals, end do you know who is 
responsible for what? — 


What Happened When 
Pet Milk and Petritz Met 


0 
fi 


It takes crust and vision, say those 
in the know, to enter a new field. But 
Pet Milk Co. did it and in several 
years carved out for itself the biggest 
slice of the frozen fruit pie industry. 

Not satisfied with resting on its 
laurels in this highly competitive in- 
dustry, Pet is busy whipping up 
variations, such as new kinds of frozen 
cream pies to tempt milady when she 
strolls past the battery of freezer cabi- 
nets in the nation’s super markets. 
(Introduced in Chicago, the new 
cream pies are being marketed across 
the rest of the nation as quickly as 
the Pet-Ritz factories can turn them 
out. Flavors available: coconut cream, 
lemon cream and chocolate cream.) 

Since August, 1955, when Pet Milk 
of St. Louis, Mo., acquired the re- 
gional business of piemaker George 
Petritz, the company has: 

1. Captured a fluffy 25% of the 


Once there was a cherry pie 
—then there were two dozen. 
And, surprisingly, along came 
Pet Milk to tend the fires . . . 
They all live happily now, with 
25% of national frozen fruit 
pie sales—all because the right 
man looked twice at a “cherry 


man’s cherry pie”, and bought. 
By JACK BERNSTEIN 


total national product of frozen fruit 
pies compared with 3 to 5%. 


2. Churned ahead at a spectacu- 
lar 268% increase while the frozen 
food pie industry has enjoyed a 144% 
rise. 

3. Racked up near-record net sales 
of almost $182 million (parent com- 
pany and subsidiaries) for 1958. 

The company’s net earnings for the 
fourth quarter of 1958 were the high- 
est A gemma earnings in its 74- 
year history. And Pet showed a con- 
tinuing net earnings rise for first quar- 
ter of 1959—from $216,365 to $318,- 
530, as compared with first three 
months of 1958. 

While many marketing factors were 
involved in the Pet-Ritz pie’s meteoric 
ascent from a regional to a national 
product, the one ingredient that 
stands out is the careful fondling of 


ICE CREAM 


Pet- 
cusany PIE 


* 


the infant by the parent company. 
Instead of exposing the pie to full 
saturation, in the usual Pet Milk mar- 
keting pattern, it was promoted in a 
step-by-step manner. 

“We won market by market, region 
by region,” explains Gordon Ellis, Pet 
Milk’s vice president marketing. 

Ellis and James A. Dodge, general 
sales manager of the parent company, 
and Wilson Hall, now product man- 
ager, Frozen Foods, all in their 40s, 
were among the young executives who 
sparkplugged the success of the new 
pie acquisition. Also contributing to 
this achievement was William N. 
Harsha, now general products man- 
ager and previously manager of Pet- 
Ritz Division. 

Why did Pet Milk, the founder of 
the evaporated milk industry and a 
big name nationally in the food field, 


proceed gingerly? 


TO QUALITY PRODUCTS came more quality with Petritz pies. That's one reason Pet didn’t hesitate in acquisition of the line. 
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A CHERRY MAN’S cherry pie, made from an old family 
recipe and featured at a Michigan roadside stand, was 


“There were many dangers to be 
faced. The frozen fruit pie is a very 
volatile type of business. It moves in 
all sorts of directions overnight,” Ellis 
notes. “It’s highly competitive and 
very sensitive to price fluctuation.” 
Notwithstanding the perils ahead, Pet 
Milk embarked on a scientific pro- 
gram backed up by marketing re- 
search. 

Instead of rushing in to exploit the 
new product, the Pet people paused 
to analyze the market. They wanted 
to see how and where George Petritz 
(name’s a coincidence but a hyphen 
was added to accentuate the corpo- 
rate title) sold. It was decided to con- 
tinue in the same areas but with 
greater use of food brokers. 

“We didn’t attempt to eliminate 
brokers because their function was 
necessary to this type of operation. 
Men had to be trained in frozen foods 
so they could support the broker and 
jobber,” Ellis points out. 

Another consideration confronting 
Pet Milk was its leadership as a qual- 
ity product. At stake was a proven 
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reputation of more than 74 years. 
However, the Petritz pie also was a 
quality product, although known on a 
smaller scale. 

The Pet executives were determined 
to upgrade the fruit pie segment of 
the frozen foods industry. “We have 
seen what happened to other prod- 
ucts in the frozen food line,” Ellis 
says. “And we adopted a two-point 
policy: 

1. Quality of product: Never al- 

low it to deteriorate. 

2. Price: It must be fair to the 

retail customer.” 

As a result the frozen food divi- 
sion’s mode of operations was estab- 
lished along the same base as Pet 
Milk’s: “To sell our merchandise at 
one open published price, without 
secret concessions or rebates to any- 
one.” 

When Pet Milk took over the Pet- 
ritz operation in August 1955, the pie 
company had reached a point where 
it had limited and spotty distribution 
in 35 states. At the time, George Pet- 


the original Petritz product, expanded by Pet-Ritz into a 
multi-flavored line featuring fruit, cream and custard pies. 


ritz, founder of the company, felt it 
had progressed considerably from the 
early days in 1947 when he and his 
wife Althea decided to try freezing 
and selling the pies from an “old fam- 
ily recipe.” (For many years, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Kraker (Althea’s parents) 
of 600-population resort town Beulah, 
Mich., were well-known for their de- 
licious cherry pies, a feature of their 
roadside stand, the Cherry Hut.) 

Althea and two helpers could turn 
out only two dozen pies per day and 
George would haul them to Detroit 
in his car and try to sell them. As 
the demand increased, George de- 
cided he needed more than a passen- 
ger car to transport his merchandise. 
A one and a half ton truck was drafted 
into the pie service. 

With George helping out in pro- 
duction, the cooks could make 35 to 
40 cases of pies, enough to fill the new 
vehicle. Then he would peddle them. 
He even swept out the plant on Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

Business mushroomed and the Pet- 
ritzes were forced to move into a 
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larger place (now an abandoned 
shack). In 1950, three years after the 
start of the cherry pie business, the 
young firm expanded its line to in- 
clude apple, peach and blueberry 
flavors. By then Petritz was shipping 
his products into neighboring states. 

He started culling brokers to han- 
dle his business in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan. After Petritz 
pies were shown at frozen food con- 
ventions, many brokers became inter- 
ested in handling the line. In early 
1955, again pressed for space, Pet- 
ritz merged with the Crystal Canning 
Co., of Frankfort, seven miles from 
Beulah. 

The Frankfort-Beulah region is the 
location of some of the nation’s finest 
cherry orchards, the lifeblood of the 
area’s economy. Frankfort lies in the 
hills of Lake Michigan’s shores in the 
northwestern part of the lower penin- 
sula, near a big railroad-car ferry 
point. The whole region on the east- 
ern side of Lake Michigan is known 
for fruit (cherries, apples and berries) 
which thrives in the excellent climate. 

As business soared, Petritz pies be- 
came favorites in some of the larger 
cities in the Middle West. In Minne- 
apolis the product became the leading 
brand thanks to... . 
broker 


good representa- 


tion, 

. attractive packaging (Mrs. Pet- 
ritz designed the original), 

. television advertising. 

It was at this point that Pet Milk 
stepped into the picture. The Pet- 
ritz line then consisted of “eights and 
sixes in cherry, apple, blueberry and 
peach.” Why did this company ap- 
peal to Pet Milk, a giant in its indus- 
try? Especially when there were many 
other brands available and prosper- 
ing. 

The initial contacts developed from 
the interest of Theodore (Ted) R. 
Gamble in the development of Pet- 
ritz foods. A frequent vacationer at 
the cool Michigan shore, Gamble 
went there to escape the St. Louis 
heat. For many years he had shared 
the community interest in the growth 
of the Petritz commodity, known in 
the region as a “cherry man’s cherry 
pie.” Now, as assistant to the presi- 
dent (he’s now Pet's president, at 34) 
he mixed pleasure with business. 

Excerpts from an interview with 
Gamble in the 1956, January-Febru- 
ary issue of the Pet Milk Magazine 
tell why the Petritz Frozen Foods Co. 
was purchased: 


Q. Most of us know that the company 
has purchased the Petritz frozen pie 
business and its allied operation, Crys- 


tal Canning Co., but we're wondering, 
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Mr. Gamble, what this means to the 
company? First, will this new opera- 
tion have any direct effects on Pet 
plant operations or Pet people? 


A. In two words, this new venture 
into the frozen foods field means fur- 
ther PROGRESS for the company 
and more SECURITY for Pet people. 
It's a vigorous, fast-growing field, so 
the potential development is interest- 
ing to contemplate. Pet-Ritz foods will 
operate as a separate division of Pet 
Milk Co. It certainly won't take any- 
thing away from other company oper- 
ations, which will continue as they 
have in the past. 


Q. Why did Pet, heretofore a milk 
and milk products business, choose 
to enter the frozen foods field? 


A. Well, perhaps this is oversimpli- 
fying somewhat, but it was simply 
that we didn’t want to keep “all our 
eggs in one basket.” We wanted to 
diversify or establish a broader base 
for our company operations. Frozen 
foods show the greatest promise of 
any food line. Last year, for example, 


Food Man from Way Back 


. - Former Arkansas farm 
boy Gordon Ellis has come a long 
way from his first job of trim- 
ming cauliflowers (he claims he 
just looked at the first cauliflower 
because he didn’t know where to 
start). Today, as Pet's marketing 
v-p at 44, there isn’t much he 
doesn’t know about the food 
business. Past experience runs 
the gamut from  country-store 
work to producing grocery man- 
agers’ training schools, manag- 
ing an Original Piggly Wiggly 
Store and work on the retail staff 
of General Mills, Inc. 


He joined Pet’s retail sales 
staff in 1940, later doubled as 
announcer on company - spon- 
sored radio programs. After 
assistant managerial positions in 
Pet's sales and advertising de- 
partments, he became director of 
merchandising, assistant v-p, this 
year top brass as v-p, marketing. 


After his Pet time, Ellis, mar- 
ried and father of four, can still 
squeeze in hours of P.T.A. and 
church work. 


frozen food sales increased more than 
sales of any other category of food 
products. Actually, entering the frozen 
pie business isn’t vastly different from 
our developing and marketing new 
“PET” Nonfat Dry Milk. In these 
days diversification isn’t unusual in 
business. Many companies are doing 
it and proving that it makes for a 
healthier, more stable business opera- 
tion. 


Q. But why Petritz preference to 
other concerns? 


A. Among numerous factors which 
prompted our decisions were two im- 
portant considerations: First, the char- 
acter of George Petritz, the principal 
owner of the business and his asso- 
ciates. Their business principles and 
philosophies were so like our own. 
Second, but equally important, was 
the quality of their product. Pet is 
the symbol of quality to millions of 
people. And quality is the well- 
spring of Petritz success, too. Our 
methods and objectives were parallel 
so it was natural that we join forces. 


Q. And generally, what about our 
future in this new field, Mr. Gamble? 


A. It’s intriguing to speculate on what 
we might do. This much is for cer- 
tain: We're in the frozen foods busi- 
ness and we expect to grow and ex- 
pand, develop new markets and new 
products.” 


To catapult Pet-Ritz pies onto the 
national scene, Pet Milk provides top- 
drawer know-how in marketing, re- 
search and development and manage- 
ment. 

“In areas where we had no distribu- 
tion, we used a promotional free-pie 
offer. The quality was there, it was 
just a matter of getting the people to 
taste the pies. We used newspaper 
advertising and the promotion was ex- 
cellent,” Ellis recalls. “In some mar- 
kets we used the sampling technique 
to get the housewife to try Pet-Ritz 
pies and discover the taste difference. 
In some store demonstrations we had 
to bring in portable freezers with dry 
ice. 

With adequate distribution already 
achieved in the Minnesota area, a cut- 
in of Red Skelton, which ran on about 
ten stations, was employed in lieu 
of the free-pie promotion. 

After full distribution was estab- 
lished, Pet-Ritz took advantage of 
national TV cut-ins (in addition to 
the Red Skelton Show, Pet sponsors 
“The Edge of Night,” popular after- 
noon soap opera). The advertising 
pattern highlighted orchard and farm 
scenes showing the origin of “fruit 
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It would take 1,000 salesmen, making 10 
calls each per day, more than 11 years to 
make as many face-to-face contacts as you 


get from | ad page in | issue of the Post. 
Alfred Politz’ study of Ad Page Exposure 
proved: 29 million times each issue, some- 


one turns to your ad page in the Post! 


Isn't this the kind of selling you want your 
advertising to do? 


The Saturday Evening 


‘POST 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


HIRING 
SALESMEN ? 


Write for a free sample 
of our specialized 
application blank 


In evaluating applicants for 
sales jobs, your company 
needs detailed information 
on the education, back- 
ground, sales experience 
and individual characteris- 
tics of each prospective 
employee. 


To fill this need, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has pre- 
pared specialized ‘‘appli- 
cation for employment" 
blanks developed from a 
consensus among experts 
on hiring salesmen. These 
detailed four-page forms 
will give you all the basic 
information you need on 
each applicant. They have 
been approved by legal ex- 
perts as conforming to the 
New York State anti-dis- 
crimination law, regarded 
as the strictest of any state 
in the nation. 


A free sample of this "ap- 
plication for employment’ 
blank will be provided, with 


a price list, on request. 
Write— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
630 Third Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


country-pie.” These promotions paid 
off and the demand forced Pet to 
abandon its original Frankfort plant 
in favor of larger quarters. 

An additional piant was built in 
Fresno, Cal., also fruit country, in 
1956. Acquisition of another manu- 
facturing outlet in Chambersburg, 
Pa., followed the invasion of eastern 
United States. 

Whereas brokers and distributors 
were used exclusively at first, Pet 
trained its own Pet-Ritz sales force. 
Brokerage has been maintained for 
metropolitan areas and the Pet-Ritz 
field force covers the other markets. 
Both operations are successful. 

“When Pet-Ritz moved to St. Louis 
in the summer of 1958, we really 
began to bear down on the integra- 
tion of the Pet-Ritz sales force with 
our regular sales force. The Pet-Ritz 
division was moved here to enable it 
to take advantage of the staff assist- 
ance here,” Ellis reveals. (Petritz 
stayed behind in Michigan.) 


®& Although it acquired four flavors 
in two sizes, Pet Milk has enlarged 
the line through its growing Research 
and Development Division. Straw- 
berry pie was introduced in 1956, the 
first under Pet Milk aegis. The roster 
of current products contains: 

Three flavors of 5-inch fruit pies 

Ten flavors of 8-inch fruit pies 

Two flavors of 8-inch custard pies 

Three flavors of 8-inch cream pies 

Six flavors of 9-inch fruit pies (West 

Coast) 

In the overall Pet picture a power- 
ful national and local advertising pro- 
gram is coordinated very closely with 
sales and merchandising effort of the 
Marketing Division and provides the 
framework for continuing growth in 
sales. In addition to television, Pet 
products are extensively advertised 
with full-color ads in national wom- 
en’s magazines, store-distributed mag- 
azines and Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments. Special publications are used 
to reach mothers of new babies, doc- 
tors, home economists and the grocery 
trade. To get to important small town 
and rural consumer audiences and the 
dairy farmer, Pet sponsors the “Grand 
Ole Opry” over more than 200 radio 
stations. 

The Research and Development Di- 
vision, responsible for the scope of 
the Pet-Ritz line, also serves to main- 
tain quality of all Pet products 
through consistent consumer tests. 
The goal is improved quality at lower 
prices, bringing the housewife better- 
than-ever value. 

The expanded size and scope of the 
new Research Center at Greenville, 
Ill., combined with extensive facilities 


in St. Louis virtually doubles the size 
of the R & D staff and program. Nu- 
trition, bacteriology, ice cream and 
frozen dairy products, dehydrated 
products, evaporated milk, basic 
chemistry, frozen prepared foods and 
engineering design will all share in 
the expanded research program. 

Two new divisions recently created 
to keep abreast with progress both in 
the company and the entire food in- 
dustry are Public Relations and Trade 
Relations. The Public Relations Divi- 
sion was set up to coordinate and di- 
rect communications with the varied 
audiences with which the company 
deals. It is headed by C. J. Hibbard. 

The Trade Relations Division, 
headed by former General Sales Man- 
ager, W. R. Henry, was organized to 
stimulate closer cooperation and mu- 
tual understanding between the com- 
pany and the grocery trade. Its aim 
is to determine how the company can 
better serve food merchants and to 
provide a “working liaison.” 

Pet employs about 6,000 and pur- 
chases milk on a regular basis from 
some 50,000 farmers throughout the 
U. §. Plants and sales offices are 
spread over the nation. Production 
facilities are located in 23 states and 
Canada and include 23 evaporated 
and non-fat dry milk plants, eight 
can-manufacturing plants, three frozen 
pie plants and 56 dairy products and 
ice cream plants. Associated with 
these plants are 36 milk-receiving 
stations to collect fluid milk. 


> In spite of its history and size, Pet 
Milk remains a folksy company. When 
the wife of a St. Louis financial edi- 
tor, unable to find the new Pet-Ritz 
pie several years ago, decided to call 
the company’s general office, both she 
and her husband, who had tried to 
dissuade her, received a surprise: not 
only was the sales manager happy to 
tell her where to buy the one pie 
desired, but he asked her to call back 
and tell him how she liked it. 

This is painting a favorable cor- 
porate image and good product im- 
pression. It is for such reasons that 
Pet Milk Co. continues to grow along 
with Pet-Ritz Frozen Foods Division. 

“The future looks extremely bright 
because of our stepped-up program 
of product development and diversifi- 
cation,” Ellis asserts. This is the phi- 
losophy of top management in an old, 
established company which boasts of 
young and aggressive line executives. 

This is the philosophy that ex- 
ploited the breakthrough for a pie 
company that has come from a pas- 
senger car carrying several dozen pies 
to a fleet of huge Pet-Ritz freezer 
trucks hauling many millions from 
coast to coast. 
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advertisers 
are out after 
the broad, expanding 
industrial market 


Their aggressive action is reflected in the increased 
advertising of capital goods, machinery, equipment and supplies 


in the leading all-industry publications. 


Here’s the record for the first half of 1959, as reported 


by Industrial Marketing: 


MILL & FACTORY 1,246 PAGES 
FACTORY 1,173 PAGES 
PLANT ENGINEERING... 981 PAGES 

Total: 3,400 pages of advertising to 


the mammoth buying potential of the 
expanding industrial market. 


MILL & FACTORY is the only single publication 
edited 100% for the men known to be directly 
responsible for the methods, equipment and 
supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


a Conover-Mast Publication * IN’ P| 
ssh ain. tw en WE actory 
Serving Production & Maintenance Engineering 
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How General Foods 


Makes Advertising Pay 


“The surest way to overspend on advertising is 
not to spend enough to do a job properly.” 
That's the advertising philosophy of the na- 
tion’s seventh largest advertiser ($42 million 
in 1958). Here’s what else GF President Charles 
G. Mortimer told stockholders about their com- 


pany’s ad planning at annual meeting . . . 


Last year General Foods Corp. invested $42 million 
in media advertising and an additional $54 million in 
contests, premiums, displays and other sales promotions. 
Both “the reasons and the results” were revealed by Presi- 
dent Charles G. Mortimer at the company’s recent annual 
stockholders’ meeting. His remarks were largely a dis- 
closure of General Foods’ philosophy of advertising. 

“Advertising is necessary if the business and the profits 
are to continue to show healthy rates of growth so we can 
continue to pay dividends. . . . In the competition for 
share of market, advertising gets us the ‘share of consumer 
mind’ which must precede getting a better share of 
market.” 

These “facts of life” about advertising, Mortimer de- 
clared, apply not only to General Foods and the entire 
grocery industry, “but to every soundly managed com- 
pany producing consumer goods of any kind. 

“Does advertising pay?” asked Mortimer. His answer: 
“It has to, or we aa not continue to pay current divi- 
dends to stockholders, or increase the volume of present 
products and introduce new products to provide better 
profits and dividends in future years. Yes, I believe we 
do get our advertising expenditures back~and with a 
profit.” 

His answer is convincingly backed up by the figures. In 
fiscal 1959, ending March 31, General Foods increased 
its advertising investment by $9 million, or 10%, over 
the year before. At the same time, net earnings rose 11.9% 
in “the best year we have ever had.” 

Mortimer discussed advertising at length because: 
“There is much loose thinking and not a little misunder- 
standing of the importance of advertising in today’s 
economy of consumption.” He also revealed how General 
Foods intends to maintain its leadership in the food in- 
dustry: “Advertising helps make possible lower unit costs 
through high volume created by increased demand for 
products. So, in addition to its well-known function of 
making people want, advertising also helps them get.” 

When General Foods starts to make up market plans 
for the year, “We do not say: “We will spend so-and-so- 
much for advertising.” Mortimer added that, for each 


product, the company asks: “What will it take in advertis- - 


ing and sales-stimulating inducements, first, to maintain 
the market position of this particular product (if it is 
already established) and, second, to increase the volume 
of its sales, if we believe that to be possible?” 
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General Foods arrived at the $96-million figure last 
year “not by pulling a total figure out of a hat, but by 
adding up the carefully worked out appropriations for 
each of the 81 brand names,” and their large number of 
product varieties. 

For a relatively new product, said the General Foods 
president, the company asks: “How fast is it feasible to 
try to build volume for this new product, and what will 
such a rate of growth call for now in advertising and 
other forms of sales stimulation?” 

For established, high-volume products: “The appropria- 
tion must be very sizeable” because present sales volume 
is large and the potential for increased sales is favorable. 
Mortimer added, “It is also necessary because in today’s 
brutally competitive battle for sales, even such popular 
products as Maxwell House coffee and Jell-O have to be 
advertised continuously and aggressively to maintain vol- 
ume and leadership. 

“We want sales volume to continue to grow,” declared 
Mortimer, “preferably faster than the population and the 
standard of living. This is the way we figure to maintain 
leadership in the food industry.” 

And the leader in the food industry gave this advice to 
marketers of consumer products: “One thing our long 
experience has taught us is that the surest way to over- 
spend on advertising is not to spend enough to do a job 
properly. It’s like buying a ticket three quarters of the 
way to Europe; you have spent some money, but you do 
not arrive!” 

Mortimer went on to ask: “Just how does advertising 
pay?” His answer, like so many of his other comments, 
sounds like something that could be framed in the General 
Foods board room: “It pays by developing such a large 
and dependable volume of sales that. . . 


e “We can keep our plants running at high efficiency 
in terms of processes and machine operations. (And I 
hardly need remind you of the importance of this, steadily 
increasing costs being what they are.) 

e “We can utilize the special skills and the time and 
energy of our people to full advantage. 


e “We can turn our inventories and raw materials 
rapidly, and hence keep our working capital turning 
swiftly and profitably. 

e “We can protect the future value of our stock by 
maintaining a sound rate of company growth.” @ 
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... market on the move! 


Each year, 600,000 barrels of golden Budweiser 
beer will flow from this magnificent new 
$20,000,000 Budweiser plant in Tampa! 


Adjoining the Anheuser-Busch brewery is the 
fabulous 15-acre Busch Gardens. This civic 
attraction includes tropical lagoons, Hospitality 
House with its 7-pointed ‘‘floating’’ roof, an 
amphitheater overlooking a vast rare-bird area, 
and enchanting Dwarf Village. 


Anheuser-Busch now joins dozens of other 


industrial giants who have recently made their 
move to the MARKET ON THE MOVE... 
TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG ... now 26th in 
retail sales, 26th in automotive sales, 27th in 
drug sales! 


Go after this golden market with the STATION- 
ON-THE-MOVE—-WTVT—first in total share 
of audience* with 38 of the top 50 programs! 
WTVT, with highest-rated CBS and local shows, 
blankets and penetrates the MARKET-ON- 
THE-MOVE ...TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG. 


*Latest ARB 


station on the move... 


WIVT “oun 


WKY<-TY Oklahoma City WKY-RADIO Oklahoma City WSFA-TY Montgomery Represented by the Katz Agency 
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The Marketing Team at Hanes Hosiery, Inc., Talks to Chilton 


“Trade papers are the voice of our industry 


Zanan Chilibeck Robert J. Froeber Grace Jones Colombo Gordon Hanes 


= anes Hosiery Mills Company and its sales organization, Hanes Hosiery, Inc., are the pioneers 


and world’s largest producers of women’s seamless nylon stockings. To meet a steadily growing demand, 
the company is currently expanding plant and personnel to double its annual stocking production from 
50 to 100 million pairs. 


Noteworthy for their emphasis on the value of trade press advertising are the opinions of the Hanes market- 
ing team, which includes Gordon Hanes, President; Robert J. Froeber, Vice President in Charge of Manu- 
facturing; Grace Jones Colombo, Vice President in Charge of Fashion and Advertising; Zanan Chilibeck, 
General Merchandising Manager. We talked with these executives recently about the contributions trade 
paper advertising has made to the success of Hanes operations. 


Here are pertinent and interesting excerpts from the discussions . . . 


Mr. Hanes says, ‘‘Trade advertising is a basic 
need with us. Through it we get direct communica- 
tion with our customers and with our distributors. 
The value of creating a continuing picture of our 
products and policies where it is certain to be seen 
and absorbed cannot be overstated. We have 
found trade paper advertising to be economical. 
We know it is effective. And it is essential to our 
successful operation.” 
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—and essential to our successful operation” 


Mr. Froeber says, ‘There is no question as to 
the effectiveness of our trade paper advertising. 
Our introduction in the trade press of a new color 
or texture is almost invariably followed by a flood 
of orders to our distributors from retailers who 
saw Our announcement. Our excellent distribution 
position today is due in large part to our opening 
of new markets through advertising in the appro- 
priate trade papers.” 


Mrs. Colombo says, “|! cannot imagine our 
doing business without trade paper advertising. 
We obtain maximum results with careful merchan- 
dising of each ad to our entire sales force. The 
trade press is also the clearing house of informa- 
tion on all industry activity and crystallizes current 
trends for us. It is our primary advertising tool— 
the keystone of our entire program.” 


Mr. Chilibeck says, ‘‘We have found that re- 
tailers, especially the buyers, read the trade 
papers with great care, as do our distributor per- 
sonnel. The trade press is our most direct route of 
communication to our sales force and our cus- 
tomers. We get accurate ‘playback’ on our adver- 
tising, over and over—the most convincing proof 
to us that trade advertising reaches and sells for 
us the people who are most important to us— 
our customers.” 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time when they are seeking informa- 
tion and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. 
Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result 
is confidence on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist + The Iron Age « Hardware Age » The Spectator » Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone » Optical Journal & Review of Optometry +» Motor Age 
Hardware World + Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Dlstribution Age + Product Design & Development + Buslness, Technical and Educational Books 
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From “The Wonderful World of Aunt Tuddy,”’ written by Jeremy Gury and based on an idea by Max 
Hess, of Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa. illustrated by Hilary Knight. Published by Random House, Inc 


Gives readers authoritative guidance in the selection, promotion and sale of the vast 
variety of products carried by department stores. Plus news of how the many branch 
store programs are bringing goods, services and convenience to the leading metropolitan 
suburbs, as well as the many other marketing areas of the country. 


Gives advertisers the opportunity to cultivate and influence more than 28,000 decision- 


making readers, including top management, merchandisers and buyers who were respon- 
sible for record high sales in 1958 and who will probably break that record in 1959. 


® ® © 


Department Store Economist is published by Chilton, one of the most diversified pub- 
lishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company with the experience 
and resources to make each of 17 publications outstanding in its field. 


In keeping with Chilton policy, the editorial staff of Department Store Economist devotes 
full time to the publication, with the dual aim of editorial excellence and highly selective 
circulation. The result is a magazine designed to sell the entire department store market. 


designed to sell 
the entire department 
store market 


a 


~hit 
Soha AR 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadel phia 39, Pennsylvania 


PUBLISHER OF: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age «+ ‘The Spectator e Automotive Industries « Gas 
Hardware Age «+ Boot and Shoe Recorder + Butane-Propane News «+ Electronic Industries + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Distribution Age + Hardware World 
Motor Age « Commercial Car Journal « Product Design & Development « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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FARMERS TOO BUSY. Messy, time-consuming molybdenum 
application was dated. . . . Convenient Moly-Gro recreated 
market—and farmers didn’t mind paying for time saved. 


How Climax Rebuilt 
Its Marketing Program...in Midstream 


The product was a slow but rising seller—until research kicked 


the ground out from under it. Then, Climax Molybdenum needed 


a new program, to restore a doomed market, and bring profit 


where there seemingly was none. Answer: appeal to convenience. 


Can a program be a tremendous 
success and an utter failure at the 
same time? 

“We thought for a while that we 
had just such a situation at Climax 
Molybdenum Co. [a division of Ameri- 
can Metal Climax, Inc.],” says Wil- 
liam M. Stilwell, manager of agricul- 
tural sales and development. “Our re- 
search was so successful,” he explains, 
“that it completely disrupted our mar- 
keting and sales plans and almost put 
us out of the agricultural business.” 

Stilwell explains the paradox in this 
way: It has been known for some 
time that molybdenum is an essential 
nutrient for all plantlife, but for years 
it was believed that all soils supplied 
adequate amounts. During World War 
II, however, scientists in Australia and 
New Zealand discovered that crop 
yield and health could be greatly im- 
proved through additions of molybde- 
num compounds to the soil. 

At this point Climax undertook an 
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intensive research campaign in the 
U.S. In addition to studies in its own 
laboratories, the company sponsored 
work in many colleges and univer- 
sities. Evidence that U. S. soils re- 
sponded to molybdenum came in at 
a steady rate. Although an adequate 
market had not yet been established, 
the future looked promising. 

Then the roof fell in. Studies at 
Washington State University revealed 
that it was more economical, and 
equally effective, to use molybdenum 
as a seed treatment rather than as a 
fertilizer. 

To Climax this could well have 
meant an abrupt end of its agricul- 
tural venture. The sodium molybdate 
compound it sold for crop treatment 
was necessarily marketed at raw ma- 
terial cost which did not permit 
enough profit margin unless sold in 
bulk quantities. With seed treatment 
the company would not sell enough 
sodium molybdate to make the ven- 


ture worth its bothering about. 

This is the situation which Climax 
faced shortly after Stilwell took 
charge of the agricultural program a 
little more than a year ago. Says Stil- 
well, “Of course we could have ig- 
nored the new advance and put our 
efforts into promoting the old method 
of treatment. This might have worked 
for a while, because only in the states 
of Oregon and Washington had news 
of seed treatment circulated. But an 
attempt to hold back progress would 
have been most unrealistic for the 
long run, and certainly not in the best 
interest of the farmer.” 

Climax decided to make a thor- 
ough study of the situation before 
taking any action. “It did occur to 
us that perhaps the new method of 
application could be used to our ad- 
vantage as well as the farmer’s,” Stil- 
well said. “We certainly didn’t know 
how at that point. But after all, we 
knew practically nothing about the 
new method except that it had been 
discovered and was already being put 
to use in the Pacific Northwest—our 
biggest market.” 

For several weeks Climax visited 
farmers and county agents in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and also seed 
distributors and treaters throughout 
the nation. The purpose—to learn as 
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Make no mistake about 


SALT LAKE! 


It’s a mistake to think only of Salt Lake City by 
itself. Because it is the only metropolitan city 
between Phoenix and the Canadian border and 
Denver to the Pacific Coast, it is the control 
point and distribution center for a four-state area. 


When you buy Salt Lake’s two metropolitan 
newspapers you sell nearly a half million 
persons in Salt Lake City, plus the 

million more throughout this outer market. 


Che Salt Lake Tribune 
(MORNING &.SUNDAY) 


> 


XP: DESERET NEWS sv 


Salt Lake Telegram (EVENING) 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comics Network. 
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Young Chicago 
loves to buy... 


net 
AE 


* 
... the Chicago 
Tl famili the big buying famili Time 
1e young families are the big buying families, Sun- 1 Ss 
in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else 


can you reach them more effectively. 
In Chicago, more young families 


read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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much as possible about seed treat- 
ment and the suitability of available 
molybdenum compounds for this tech- 
nique. It was through this study that 
the key to Climax’s future in agricul- 
ture was found. 

Although the new method of appli- 
cation was well liked by farmers and 
much to be preferred over the more 
costly old technique, it had its weak- 
nesses. The following were carefully 
noted: 


1. It was difficult for farmers to 
measure the amount of sodium moly- 
bdate required. 


2. Sodium molybdate did not ad- 
here to seeds adequately unless first 
combined with an adhesive—a messy, 
time-consuming job for the farmer. 


3. Sodium molybdate is not gener- 
ally compatible with the legume in- 
oculant bacteria used by most farmers. 


“Convenience seemed to be the an- 
swer,” Stilwell explains. “We felt that 
if we could develop a packaged pro- 
prietary product with a built-in ad- 
hesive and complete directions for use 
spelled out, we could not only save 
our market but actually expand it.” 

Climax’s technical staff went to work 
quickly and before long developed 
Moly-Gro, a special seed treatment 
formulation which is not only con- 
venient, but solves the inoculant com- 
patibility problem (won’t harm use- 
ful bacteria). 

Once convinced that it had a good 
product, the company had to devise 
a crash marketing program in order 
to be first in the Rel 

“Our next move was to seek the 
aid of people who know something 
about selling the farmer proprietary 


Some Sales Nixed 


Climax promotion programs 
not only try to win prospects— 
they also warn others to keep 
away from the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Strange as it may seem, there 
are a limited number of areas in 
the Southwest where additional 
supplies of molybdenum in for- 
age crops might cause a disease 
in cattle eating them. Climax, 
with a long-established record of 
high integrity, has undertaken an 
program in 
areas to advise against molyb- 


information such 
Such areas 
have also been omitted from the 
marketing program. 


denum treatment. 
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“Let's drive into 
town and take a 
look this afternoon.” 


PENETRATE 
WITH “WHERE-TO-BUY-IT” 


All sales are local. Once you’ve whetted the prospect’s 
interest . . . convinced him of your product’s merits, he 
still must take one important step to make your ad really 
pay off . . . he must buy. 

Show him where. Make it easy for him to find you or 
your product. Give him a nearby location where he can 
see — and judge for himself. 

Stripping in Ohio sales outlets is easy since we print by 
gravure. No expensive plate changes involved. 


NEW EVIDENCE of how major advertisers are using 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising to penetrate Ohio's rich 
farm market is illustrated in the new 20-page booklet 
at left. Write for your copy. 


F* Oho TARMILER: 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also available in 
MICHIGAN FARMER ® PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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PACKAGING 
CLEARSITE TUBING 


... the very instant you need it 
... the very way you want it 


at your finger tips... with 


—with your own supply of Clearsite flexible tubing and polyethylene 
plugs. 


—the fast, perfect, economical way to protect small products. 


Make a wide variety of containers to your exact needs. Simply snip off 
a length of tubing, insert a plug, the item and the other plug ... and you've 
got a professional container! End makeshift packaging methods. Order a 
supply of Clearsite tubing and plugs today. 


Tubes per Price per Plug Price 
Carton Carton per M* 


420 $18.00 $3.00 
306 15.00 3.40 
258 13.50 3.50 
206 13.50 3.75 
144 10.50 4.25 

91 9.00 4.50 


Diameter 


Tubes of all 
diameters are 
18%" long. 


*Minimum Order 


THE WIDEST VARIETY OF STOCK PLASTIC JARS AND 
VIALS AVAILABLE ANYWHERE 


slSoen0 


Naas 


CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 


24 COMMERCE STREET NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


CELLUPLASTIC CORPORATION 

24 Commerce Street, Newark 5, New Jersey Dept. 558 
Please send us a free sample of inch tubing and plugs to fit. 
Please enter our order attached. 

Name 


Company 
Address 


Check is enclosed Invoice us 


products,” Stilwell continues. 

Thus, the company went to 
Motomco, Inc., Clark, New Jersey, 
which markets farm products on a na- 
tionwide basis. Motomco agreed to 
produce the material according to 
Climax’s specifications, package it, 
and serve as national sales agents. 

Two vital questions soon became 
evident: How does one package such 
a product? And would the farmer be 
willing to pay the price which would 
be necessary in order to prove profit- 
able? To answer these queries, Climax 
went back into the field to get opin- 
ions. 

The packaging issue was complex. 
Should contents be measured accord- 
ing to pounds of seed or total acreage 
they will treat? Once it was deter- 
mined that acreage was the most ac- 
ceptable measurement, another aspect 
remained to be settled. How many 
acres should a package treat? After 
much personal inquiry, it was de- 
cided that Moly-Gro would be sold 
in packages for treating 4, 32, and 
160 acres — the latter exclusively for 
commercial seed treaters. 


> Farmers, though interested in sav- 
ing money, were found to be equally 
interested in saving time. Almost 
without exception, those interviewed 
indicated they would be willing to 
pay the necessary 40 cents more per 
acre for a product having greater con- 
venience and overall efficiency. 

This past spring marked the intro- 
duction of Moly-Gro. Reception has 
been quite favorable to date (in com- 
parison to the 10,000 acres treated 
by molybdenum compounds in their 
U. S. introduction in 1954, and 103,- 
000 acres treated in 1958, Moly-Gro 
seed treatment raised figure this year 
to 229,000 acres), but an assured fu- 
ture for this product will demand 
wider acceptance of molybdenum as a 
crop aid in general. At present mo- 
lybdenum treatment is employed in 
only scattered areas. It is necessary 
to get farmers in a great many other 
areas to use the element. 

“But this was also the case before 
the seed treatment method was dis- 
covered,” Stilwell points out. “In fact, 
Moly-Gro has enabled us to more 
than make up for the smaller quanti- 
ties of molybdenum now required per 
acre. It appears that 1959 will be by 
far our best year for sales of agricul- 
tural molybdenum thus far. 

“It is too early to determine the 
success of Moly-Gro,” Stilwell says, 
“but one thing appears certain. If 
molybdenum treatment becomes a 
more widely adopted practice — and 
we believe it will — this product is 
the answer to a profitable means of 
serving the market.” # 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
- in Newsweek 4 


Eight out of ten Newsweek 
readers attended college. 
That is one good reason 
why they hold so many deci- 
sion-making posts in busi 
ness and industry, govern 
ment and the professions. 
And it’s one reason why 
their average personal in 
come is over twice as high 
as the U.S. average. 

This means that Newsweek’s 
1,300,000 circulation is a 
concentration of prime pros- 
pects for major consumer 
purchases. Ask your agency. 


The different newsweekly for communicative people 


Man in Motion 


A pipe and a dream are the 
constant companions of Thomas 
F. Hamilton, trim, vigorous, 48- 
year-old president of American 
Ceramic Products, Inc. The pipe 
isn’t lit much, but the dream is 
always ablaze because Hamilton 
lives for the day when his com- 
pany will lead the world in fine 
dinnerware sales. 

At the present time, he esti- 
mates Winfield is in either second 
or third place and he thinks it 
may become number one in 1959 
or 1960 with sales of about 
$10,000,000. But that is only a 
milestone, not the goal. He en- 
visions a potential market of 
$100,000,000 and he won't be 
content until he reaches it. 

A devotee of hot-rods and ac- 
tive participant in sports, Hamil- 


‘ 


ton is the legendary “man in 


motion.” He has a lovely wife 
and five handsome children rang- 
ing from primary grades to col- 
lege. There is a standing prize 
for each of his four sons for the 
first time they beat their father 
in any athletic pursuit, whether 
it’s doing push-ups or playing 
tennis. He hasn’t paid often. 
Fresh from Lafayette College, 
Hamilton had a brief career on 
the Broadway stage, a short 
venture in journalism and for the 
past 20 years has been a grow- 
ing force in the ceramics industry. 
He started with the La Mirada 
potteries, which he still heads, 
and later acquired the Winfield 
china line and American Ceramic 
Products. Dramatization and a 
willingness to gamble on his 
considered opinions have been 
hallmarks of his career. 


At American Ceramics: 


Upside-Down Tactics 
Fire Success 


Foreign imports threatened markets, so American Ceramics took 
dinnerware abroad. Distribution methods lacked punch, so it 
dropped them all for direct sales. When the industry lowered 


prices, this firm raised them. Results: Sales increased tenfold. 


By ROBERT P. HAMMOND 


Aoniticn-dotte: gamble that paid 
off at 10 to 1 offers dramatic 


proof to marketing executives that 
careful analysis and the courage of 
your convictions pay dividends. This 
was the gamble of American Ceramic 
Products, Inc., which bet its estab- 
lished distribution system and almost 
$1 million annual volume on a com- 
pletely new way of economic life — 
and won. 

In 1953 American Ceramics, along 
with most U.S. dinnerware manufac- 
turers, was under extreme pressure 
from foreign imports, produced with 
cheap labor and arriving on the 
American market at prices far below 
those of its domestic counterpart. 
Many U.S. firms succumbed, includ- 
ing some of the oldest names in the 
business: Vernon Kilns, Max Weil, 
Hollydale, W. S. George and Santa 
Anita Potteries. 

In contrast, American Ceramics 
struck back with such vigor that it 
increased its volume almost six times 
within the next five years. While 
more than repelling the invaders at 
home, it took its Winfield china line 
abroad and developed a large Cana- 
dian market in the very stronghold of 
English bone china. 

These things were accomplished 
while prices and profits were in- 
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creased. They followed realistic mar- 
ket appraisal, astute choice of reme- 
dies and the courage to take decisive 
action. 

When Winfield decided to drop its 
established outlets and the volume 
built up over decades, others in the 
industry said the company was com- 
mitting suicide. If it was, “.. . sui- 
cide is good for you.” Winfield ex- 
pects to top $6 million in sales in 
1959. 

The industry’s problem really be- 
gan shortly after World War II when 
England, home of bone china, sallied 
out to regain its prewar markets; and 
France, Germany and Scandinavia 
relit the fires in long idle kilns. In 
the beginning, the trickle from Eu- 
rope was swallowed unnoticed by the 
starved American market. Prices were 
firm, U.S. manufacturers were selling 
their total output and in some cases 
expanding their plants. U.S. manu- 
facturers never had it so good. 

Then the tide increased and re- 
building Japan began pouring a vir- 
tual flood of china across the Pacific. 
Merely alarming at first, this invasion 
at prices below the conception of do- 
mestic producers, soon became devas- 


tating for U.S. manufacturers. 

Just how devastating was _por- 
trayed by industry-wide surveys which 
showed that foreign imports had 
taken over 75% of the U.S. dinner- 
ware market and that the volume of 
most surviving companies was shrink- 
ing year by year. The situation called 
for prompt, decisive action and Presi- 
dent Thomas F. Hamilton at the helm 
of American Ceramics was just the 
man to take such action. 

Hamilton is willing to back his de- 
cisions to the hilt, but he’s not a man 
to move blindly. He began a careful 
study of the marketing picture to see 
where his company was strong and 
its competition weak. The main ad- 
vantage of the foreign product was 
price. Winfield’s advantages were 
quality, availability and reputation, 
assets gained through its long history 
and domestic location. 

“Anyone could see,” Hamilton says, 
“that we could never beat the Japa- 
nese at the pricing game. Our skilled 
workers receive for an hour what the 
Japanese artisans earn in a week. The 
gap is too wide. We could never 
bridge it. We had to prove our prod- 
uct was worth more.” 
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A WELCOME SMILE, BUT. . . the pros- 
pect was probably just curious when 
she made the appointment. She wants 
a nice set of dinnerware someday, but 
there’s no rush; she needs more impor- 
tant things. Anyhow, she'll take a look... 


v... AND TAKE A SET! The company 
calls it creative selling because most 
prospects don’t expect to buy. But with 
the better sales people making $20,- 
000-plus a year, obviously many house- 
wives, like this one, change their minds. 


About 1,800 department, jewelry 
and specialty stores provided Win- 
field’s distribution. All of them han- 
dled other lines, including the im- 
ports. Racks and racks of dinnerware 
allowed the customer to make her 
selection primarily by a comparison 
of pattern. 

Such methods of selection would 
not apprise the customer of whether 
or not the pattern of her choice was 
safe to use in the dishwasher, whether 
detergents would cut the design, how 
long the pattern would be available, if 
the dishes chipped easily and whether 
or not they were heat resistant and 
safe to put into the warmer or oven. 
These are important considerations in 
the selection of a set of dinnerware 
you expect to keep a lifetime. 

Sample shoppers proved that the 
sales clerks were of little help on 
these scores. Most of them knew lit- 
tle of the respective features of the 
different brands. Winfield’s solution 
seemed to be to educate and stimu- 
late the clerks. This was started. 

“We concluded after extensive 
trials that this program would not 
work,” said Hamilton. “Turnover in 
these departments was high and re- 
quired a continuous training pro- 
gram. Many stores would not allow 
incentive bonuses. The clerks had 
little time to devote to individual cus- 


DIRECTORY 
CONVENTIONS 


TRADE SHOWS 


Lists Trade Shows and Conventions in Every 


tomers. All of these things were con- 
tributing factors, but the chief prob- 
lem was that the average department 
store clerk lacks initiative. This effort 
was a flop. 

“So we were right back where we 
started. To beat price competition 
the customers had to know the hidden 
features of our product. The story 
wasn't getting told because retail 
clerks aren’t salesmen. The answer 
then had to be to put the product 
in the hands of salesmen. That led 
us to direct selling.” 

The history of American industry 
is studded with many companies 
which had their beginnings in direct 
selling and then graduated to dis- 
tribution through stores. In fact, the 
man with the pushcart who grew to 
be a tycoon is part of the American 
legend. On the other hand, almost 
no examples exist where industry has 
traveled in the reverse direction from 
store distribution to direct selling. In 
view of the complete lack of prece- 
dent, Hamilton decided to move slow- 
ly. 

- He made up a basic dinner set with 
a completely different back stamp 
which he called Crestwood China. 
For the test, his staff prepared a sales 
presentation keyed to a visual manual. 
They picked two areas for the test — 
Los Angeles, which represented a 


18,000 events a year ° 


Dozens of uses for your department + 


Here is a complete guide to dates and sites 
of business and professional meetings and 
exhibits in both United States and Canada. 
Sales Meetings’ Directory of Conventions & 
Trade Shows is an idea! reference to trade 


Industry. Have these facts on hand: 


1. Name of each trade show 
and convention 

2. Schedule of events for 
each city 

3. Names and addresses of 
executives in charge 


4. State fairs and public ex- 
positions 

5. Dates of events long in 
advance 


metropolitan market and western 
tastes, and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
which reflected a smaller community 
and the eastern reaction. 

These tests proved Winfield could 
be sold in the home and highlighted 
essential elements which must go into 
the final program. This type of selling 
depends on impulse buying. But be- 
cause of the size of the purchase many 
couples wanted to “think it over.” 

In about 90 cases out of 100 if 
the salesman left the house without a 
contract, he never got the sale. While 
the salesman was in the house, and 
the impact of his presentation was 
fresh, the buying fever was highest. 
This was the time to close the sale. 
After he left, the impact of his story 
would dim and competition from 
other wants, far in the background 
now, would creep in. 

With this in mind, Hamilton and 
his staff examined other direct-selling 
programs and borrowed two devices 
to assist the salesman in getting the 
customer to act right now — the club 
plan and the closing premium. 

Essentially, the club plan is a de- 
vice for obtaining new prospects, but 
it can also be used as a powerful 
closing technique. In the case of 
Winfield, it provided that for every 
prospect suggested by Mrs. Jones, 
and sold, Mrs. Jones would receive 


Could You Use a Complete List of 
Trade Shows and Conventions 


Lists all the shows and conventions long in advance 


Tells what's planned where 


Only $12 yearly 


shows—just the thing when you want to in- 
troduce a new product or investigate a new 
market. Creative sales executives can think 
of a dozen uses of this reference to meetings 
and shows—and this directory lists them all. 


SEND COUPON TODAY « MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


Directory of Conventions & Trade Shows 


1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Enter my subscription for one year to Directory of Conventions 
& Trade Shows—$12 per year for 4 quarterly issues. 


[] check enclosed 


TYPICAL COMPANY SUBSCRIBERS 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Zenith Radio Corp. 


Bendix Products Div. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The Hertz Corp. 
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Interview: AQ Sesh ores 


Strietmann Biscuit Company Advertising Manager tells why he selects 
WLW-TV and WLW Radio for Zesta Crackers 


“In the Strietmann area, the combined wide 
coverage of the WLW-TV Stations and WLW 
Radio is that powerful advertising plus.” 


“This wide coverage matches 
a product's wide distribution— 
in our case, Zesta Crackers 
in the new 8 Pak.” 


‘So this perfect coverage-distribu- 

tion combination assures 8 times 
the lasting freshness for adver- 
tisers’ commercial messages!" 


The dynamic WLW group Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 


WLW-T WLW-A WLW-!I 
Television Television i Television Television 
Cincinnati Columbus ( Atlanta Indianapolis 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Avco 
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OIL DRILLING-PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 


Heavy increase in demand 
for oil and gas throughout 
the free world is forecast for 
the next ten years. The oil 
producing industry at home 
and abroad is preparing for a 
big upsurge in activity. Con- 
sequently, the industry must 
continue large-scale expendi- 

r tures for exploration, drilling 
and producing facilities... 
a billion plus market. 


Selling the drilling-producing 

market calls for WORLD 
Oit's vertical, specialized circulation 
coverage. Your sales message goes 
directly to interested buyers in an 
editorial atmosphere of sought-after, 
authoritative, job-help engineering- 
operating information. WorLD OIL 
is the most quoted, referred-to pub- 
lication in the field . . . its industry- 
deep circulation is first in buying 
power coverage. 

If you're interested in the drilling- 
producing oil industry you need 
Worip Or. Write for Wortp OIL 
Market Data Book... latest com- 
pilation of reliable industry statistics 
and forecasts. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 
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$15 credit toward the purchase of 
additional china. Naturally, Mrs. Jones 
didn’t want to put off her decision 
until someone else had turned in the 
names of her friends. 

The closing premium is just what 
its name implies. It is a gift to the 
purchaser for making up her mind 
right now and saving the salesman 
valuable time and call-backs. Win- 
field’s first premium was extra pieces 
of china, but most of the dealers soon 
switched to something else, in many 
cases stainless steel flatware. They 
found they would be able to sell the 
extra pieces to the customer later and 
by giving it away they were cutting 
off part of their ee volume. 

Examination of other programs 
showed that when the salesman made 
a fairly large commission on each 
sale there was greater success than 
when small units and, consequently, 
smaller individual commissions were 
involved. It took the salesman almost 
as long to sell an item that netted 
him $3 commission as one which gave 
him $30. 


® With this in mind Winfield pre- 
pared to sell three distinct units: a 
43-piece service for six; a 67-piece 
service for eight; and a 97-piece serv- 
ice for 12. These allowed the sales- 
man to make approximately $20, $35 
and $50, respectively, per sale. 

The testing also Sod chon that a 
few patterns were better than many. 
If the salesman had too many pat- 
terns, the customers were unable to 
make up their minds and this inde- 
cision cost sales. So only four pat- 
terns, carefully selected to reach as 
wide a range of tastes as possible, 
were made available. 

Normal merchandising practice is 
to start in the densely populated East 
and then spread out over the rest of 
the country. Winfield, with its plant 
in Santa Monica, California, reversed 
this trend. It started in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle and Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Another of the anomalies of this 
story of reverses is that while Japa- 
nese competition was the major 
threat, a Nisei Japanese was the one 
who gave the direct-sales program 
the impetus which brought almost 
meteoric success; and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans made up the first major market. 

One of the men to answer Ameri- 
can Ceramic’s original advertisements 
for franchise dealers was Joe Soto- 
mura, an American-born Japanese, 
with a flair for selling and the drive 
to succeed. Joe had started his sales 
career in the insurance field, but at 
the time he answered the Winfield 
ad he had a six-man crew selling 
vibrators. 


A slight, intense man with bound- 
less energy, Sotomura saw real op- 
portunity in the Winfield program. 
He proved himself a genius at or- 
ganization and built a sales group 
which, in one year, was to sell almost 
$1 million worth of Winfield china to 
the American-Japanese population of 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. 

This sensational success was the 
springboard Hamilton needed to get 
his program underway. Other sales 
managers, confronted with the Soto- 
mura success story, stepped into 
franchises and the volume began to 
rise. 

Now a new problem presented it- 
self. The direct-sales program — 
incompatible with store distribution. 
Many stores felt the direct-sales crews 
were robbing them of volume they 
should be getting, although far- 
sighted merchandisers took the oppo- 
site view that the men in the field 
built business for the stores. 

The direct-sales operators were un- 
happy too. One of the fundamental 
— of their program was an estab- 
ished price, and the department 
stores, with cut-price sales, upset this. 
Further, the sense of urgency was 
lessened for the prospective buyer 
who thought she could go to the de- 
partment store any time and buy Win- 
field china. 

Hamilton was forced to make a 
decision. Either he withdrew the 
merchandise from the stores, or he 
was going to lose his direct-sales deal- 
ers. He compared, made his decision 
and with customary vigor and daring 
withdrew the merchandise from 1,800 
established outlets and staked Ameri- 
can Ceramic’s entire future on the 
still embryonic direct-sales organiza- 
tion. 


> The transition was not made with- 
out pain. During several decades of 
association, strong ties had been built 
with many stores and many buyers. 
These had to be broken. Fair play 
indicated that store stocks be repur- 
chased to protect the good name of 
the manufacturer. Some stores co- 
operated readily, some reluctantly, 
some not at all, and a few indulged in 
vicious reprisals. Regrettable as these 
“_ were, this was a fight for sur- 
vival and there was no turning back. 

It was soon apparent that Hamilton 
had made the right choice. The move- 
ment to withdraw Winfield from the 
stores began in January 1954. That 
year 36 Winfield franchise dealers did 
three times the volume that the 1,800 
stores had done the year before. The 
factory was operating to capacity, 
with a smooth flow of work, but ris- 
ing costs had bitten deeply into the 
profits, both for the manufacturer and 
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the dealer of Winfield china. 

The dealers themselves took the 
initiative this time. Even though 
competitors all around were cuttin 
prices and the newspapers carri 
constant ads of bargains in imported 
china, they raised prices and raised 
commissions. The movement started 
in Seattle and, when the upward 
movement of the volume there did 
not falter, spread across the country. 

This wre we in unequal area-pric- 
ing and some consequent customer 
seen Modern America has a 
arge migratory population and a cus- 
tomer who bought her china in a 
higher-price area was unhappy if 
she moved into one where it could 
have been purchased for less. 

The industrial grapevine is also a 
mysterious, marvelous thing and, al- 
most as rapidly as they occur, changes 
are known to the personnel through- 
out the land. A salesman in New 
Jersey, for instance, can see no reason 
why he should get $40 for a sale 
when for the same set a salesman in 
Seattle got $50. Since commissions, 
by economic necessity, are tied to 
prices, American Ceramics decided to 
step in and stabilize prices. 


® Faced with constantly mounting 
manufacturing costs, American Ce- 
ramics had begun to feel the squeeze, 
too. Among other things, it had 
found that since the direct-sales 
crews were selling the “quality” story, 
factory selection had to be much 
more rigorous. Extra inspections were 
added, rejects became more numer- 
ous, and the problem of disposal of 
seconds grew. Wages had risen, so 
had raw materials, and the new 
method of distribution required large 
increases in advertising budgets. So 
once more the factory bucked con- 
vention and stabilized the prices up- 
ward, allowing a larger share for 
manufacturing and primary distribu- 
tion. 

The sales graph did not dip but 
continued its rise. Plant capacity was 
doubled, ttipled and quadrupled. The 
company began to look for an addi- 
tional factory site and was wooed by 
the Puerto Rican story. Hamilton flew 
there but, after a long negotiation, 
decided that a location in the eastern 
United States would be more useful. 

But the trip was not wasted. While 
in Puerto Rico he met Jose Cestero, 
who became enamored of the product 
and the program. Skeptical, because 
Puerto Rico had long been regarded 
as a “poverty market,” Hamilton fi- 
nally yielded to Cestero’s argument 
that a new wealth and purchasing 
class has been created in Puerto Rico. 
The year 1958 saw Cestero’s sales 
first of all franchises in the U.S. and 
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EFFORT 


to the Oil Drilling- 
Producing Industry 


Convert the impact of your 
sales message into a power- 
ful prime mover of cus- 
tomer action. Add to your 
personal selling the mechan- 
ical advantage of frequent, 
regular contacts through the 
pages of the petroleum in- 
dustry’s leading publications . . . and for just pennies a call. 


The COMPOSITE CATALOG 

—in constant use by your customers . . . the men your own 
salesmen call on. Placing your catalog data in the COMPOSITE 
CATALOG assures you of having your product information in 
the hands of men in companies responsible for 98% of all oil 
field equipment purchases... and surveys consistently show 
9 out of 10 oil men prefer to buy equipment appearing in the 
CoMPOSITE CATALOG. 


This long established purchasing and specifying reference of 
the oil drilling-producing industry is in use in more than 14,000 
buying locations. Its preferred form keeps your catalog material 
always at hand — avoids the wastebasket, loss, misfiling, etc. 


Make the ComposiTE CATALOG your resident salesman 
... on the rig and in the supply store, purchases are made daily 
by reference to item and page of the CoMPosITE CATALOG. 
Write for free data book on cataloging to the oil drilling-produc- 
ing industry and learn how you can do the job most effectively 
at lowest cost. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage Through Market Specialization 
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AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, and 
a theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Accommoda- 
tions are magnificent; the food is gourmet fare. For 
after-session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational 
facilities are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not 
only helps in planning your program, but they also 
handle the details to carry it through successfully. 
Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 


bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC, 1, 1959-FEB. 29, 1960. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St., MU 2-4300 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 +» Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 


its possessions, surpassing even the 


major metropolitan markets. 

Another outside market also ap- 
peared. Canadian direct-sales execu- 
tives heard of the success of the Win- 
field venture and came down to in- 
vestigate. It seemed foolhardy to fly 
in the face of Canadian conservatism, 
the traditionalism of English bone 
china, and to buck a 40% tariff, but 
some of the Canadians wanted to try 
it. The experiment was launched in 
Vancouver, B.C., and it was a suc- 
cess. The Canadians liked and bought 
the more functional American designs. 

How far afield it is possible to go, 
Hamilton is not prepared to say. Win- 
field is sold exclusively in the coupe 
shape, which makes the entire surface 
of the plate usable. This fits well 
into the casual way of life in America, 
where servants are few and the buffet 
supper and barbecue are favored 
means of entertainment. The Cana- 
dians like it too and there have been 
some negotiations aimed at develop- 
ing certain South American markets. 

Asked why more companies had 
not gone into direct selling, Hamilton 
explained: 

“A few companies are developing 
a direct-sales program as a sideline. 
Most of them are manufacturing for 
this program under separate brand 
names. But the reason the movement 
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ing, YU 2-6905 «+ Seattle, 726 
Joseph Vance Building, MU bates 
2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 
RI 1-6814 + Los Angeles, 510 
West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


hasn’t been more extensive is that 
very few marketing executives have a 
real understanding of modern direct- 
selling techniques. 

“The average marketing manager, 
when you speak of direct sales, thinks 
of a bedraggled little fellow going 
from door to door eking out a labori- 
ous and meager living. 

Hamilton went on to explain that 
door-to-door work is almost unknown 
in a program such as Winfield’s. The 
china is sold in the home, but usually 
by appointment. The heart of the 
program is a radiation system, with 
special inducements for present cus- 
tomers to refer salesmen to new ones. 

Many other techniques provide 
leads for the salesmen. For instance, 
homeshows, fairs and other public 
gatherings provide opportunities to 
display samples and attract interested 
prospects. A single show may pro- 
duce ten to 15,000 leads. National 
magazine and local newspaper adver- 
tising produces leads. Direct mail is 
a major source. All in all, according 
to William Dowling, vice president in 
charge of sales for Winfield, more 
than a dozen sources of leads are 
used. 

“The big difference,” Dowling says, 
“between our program and that of the 
stores, is that they must bring the 
customer to them. 


“Most of the people who buy Win- 
field did not intend to buy when the 
salesman called,” he adds. “Most of 
them intend to buy a nice set of din- 
nerware someday, but they are just 
indulging their curiosity when they 
make the appointment. It is the job 
of the salesman or saleswoman (about 
60% of our sales people are women) 
to show them that now is the time to 
buy and ours the product. Actually, 
too, since ours is the only product on 
display at the time, the sale is largely 
non-competitive. We don’t have to 
prove that ours is the world’s best 
china, or even the design they like 
the best. We need only establish that 
this is a product which has advan- 
tages for them and that they like one 
of the patterns.” 

There is one final ironic twist to 
the American Ceramics story. While it 
was finding out how to beat the com- 
petition that was saturating the Amer- 
ican market, the company learned 
that the market was not saturated at 
all. 

“Only 17 families in every hundred 
have a complete set of dinnerware,” 
notes Hamilton. “The biggest prob- 
lem wasn’t competition but the fact 
that the entire industry was doing a 
poor selling job. The real answer for 
our industry isn’t high tariffs but bet- 
ter merchandising.” # 
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..-LIKE CALIFORNIA WW7HOUT 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR 


VALLEY OF THE BEES 
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o THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


ef; , © THE MODESTO BEE 


Newspapers from the salty ocean borders just don’t get home & a ° THE FRESNO BEE 
to the folks in California’s lush inland valley. Your printed rs ey 
message gets home to them most effectively in the three Bees. ; met 


That’s where your message belongs. 
Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


M<cCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


National Representatives... O’Mara & Ormsbee 


New Hampshire LY 


¢ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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Number 7 in a series to American business on the multiplying growth at the top of the market. 


Millions are building 
the Boom at the Upper Level 


From 1948 to 1958 the number of U.S. 
families increased 22%. 

A great jump? Not as great as these jumps, 
occurring during the same period: 
The proportion of U. S. families valuing 
their homes at $20,000 or more doubled. 


The number of U. S. overseas travelers in- 
creased by some 215%. 


The number of two-car families increased 
by a gigantic 396%.* 
These families (some 8 to 10 million of 
them) are building the boom at the upper 
level every day. 
These are the millions who, right now, 
are making the major decisions of the na- 
* And the same kind of growth occurred in the busi- 


ness world. Executives and professionals increased 
more than twice as fast as the total labor force. 


tion, establishing its trends, setting its styles 
locally and nationally. 

You can harness the energy of this ex- 
plosion to help you and your product or 
service go forward to new success. TIME 
can aid you here. Because most of these 
millions spend part of each week reading 
TIME, to keep well informed in every area. 

Naturally, there are some who don’t read 
TIME, but they’re surrounded by their 
many TIME-reading friends, business as- 
sociates, colleagues . . . and families. 

These millions have a history of wonders 
they’ve worked for companies advertising 
almost every conceivable service, product 
or corporate personality. You can reach 
them with maximum effectiveness in the 
pages of their favorite magazine, TIME, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine. 


Make the most of it in TIME 
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FREE! 1959 Market Study helps you put your finger on 


AMERICA’S TOP MARKETS | 


NEW COPYRIGHTED SALES ‘ESTIMATES 


COMPLETE SALES RANKING 
BY DOLLAR VOLUME 
of all 
292 METROPOLITAN MARKET AREAS 


in the 


BASIC SALES CLASSIFICATIONS 


| 
‘ 5 CENSUS 
BASED ON AUTHENTIC FIGURES SUPPLIED oy Gales Monageertx one U.S. BUREAU OF CENSUS | 


Presented in this exclusive a a by 
’ # ’.* Pal a 
greensboro Ne ws and Record 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


Just Published! 


1959 Major U. S. Markets Analysis. Based , 
on authentic data from Sales Management , 
Survey of Buying Power and U. S. Bureau 
of Census. Published annually by Greens- 
boro News and Record. 


Highly prized by media buyers, advertising 
and sales managers, research and market- 
ing experts. 


Pick the Markets that Pay Off! 


Put your advertising and sales dollars into 
the major markets that have proven their 
value on the basis of actual sales. 


Yardstick to Measure Your Sales! 


Ranking of sales in all 292 Metropolitan 
Market Areas by dollar volume in all basic 
classifications. 


Ranking of Gain or Loss (1958 over 1954) 
of 292 Metropolitan Market Areas in all 
basic classifications. 


Ranking of the South's Top 25 Metropoli- 
tan Market Areas in all basic classifications. 
Ranking by dollar volume of the Nation's 
Top 100 Metropolitan Areas. 


For your copy of 1959 Major U. S. Market Analysis write on company letterhead 


to: Advertising Research Department 


/ 2D / 
Greenshoro Vows = | af 9 GREENSBORO, N. C 


79th MARKET IN THE NATION—15th IN THE SOUTH IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


or JANN & KELLEY Newspaper Representatives 


Chicago New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
323-24 Palmer Building 111 Sutter St. 
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366 Madison Ave. 


Detroit 
926 Buhl Building 


Los Angeles 
2412 7th St. 


Kansas City 
1009 Baltimore Avenue 
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_ MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 


The Power of bo Mi 


HERSHEY GETS BY 
WIZHOUT ADVERTISING . . 


The owners of Hershey Chocolate Corp 
tion from the very beginning in 1893 have 
resisted the arguments of media sellers and 
advertising agencies. Their goodies promote 
themselves . . . at least that’s their answer. 
How long will Hershey hold out? 


In recent years their sales curve has been 
far from healthy. Dollar volume has only 
inched along, with a meager sales gain of 
7% since 1951;or less than half the rate of 
gain of the nation’s population (17%). 


Earnings per share, thanks largely to lower 
cocoa bean prices, have held up better than 
sales, with a gain of 46%, 1958 over 1951. 


1958 
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AMERICAN CHICLE, 
WITH ADVERTISING, GROWS FASTER 
REESE Se 


ih gk RE PY SS SE 


The striking similarities between American 
Chicle and Hershey are that both (1) sell 
low-priced confections (2) which in the 
main are marketed at pre-inflation prices, 
(3) have a type of business where labor costs 
are small, (4) and gross profit margins are 
high except when raw materials shoot 
skyward. 


The striking difference is that American 
Chicle aggressively promotes its growing 
product line by advertising in every type of 
medium. Last year’s expenditures were in 
excess of $5 million, or around 8% of sales. 
Since 1951 American Chicle’s sales have 
gone up 68% (Hershey's 7%), and earnings 
per share by 102% (Hershey by 46%). 


1951 


What do the comparative tables prove? Nothing, probably, that hasn't 


long been apparent to objective observers . . . that Hershey, with adver- 


tising, could make markedly faster progress than it makes without 


advertising. 
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Greater Milwaukee Market 

1959 consumer analysis of brand 
preferences and buying habits of 
Greater Milwaukee families. A wide 
range of products are covered in these 
categories: foods, soaps, toiletries, 
beverages, home-appliances, automo- 
tive, general. In addition, there are 
data on Milwaukee market areas; 
employment and income; composition 
of families. Write Court R. Conlee, 
Promotion Manager, Dept. SM, The 
Milwaukee Journal, Journal Sq., Mil- 


waukee 1, Wis. 


Newspaper Advertising 

Listing of expenditures by all news- 
paper national advertisers investing 
$25,000 or more. Includes expendi- 
tures of 1,499 companies on 3,784 
products and services last year—esti- 
mated at $719,049,000, not including 
production costs. Newspaper use by 
all advertisers—local and national—in 
1958 is estimated at $3,120,000,000, 
including production costs. In addi- 
tion, there are a breakdown of the 


total by national advertising classifi- 
cations and a listing of the 100 lead- 
ing newspaper national advertisers. 
Write Samuel Rovner, Public Rela- 
tions Manager, Dept. SM, Bureau of 
mere of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Inc., 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


New Mail Survey Technique 

A 16-page brochure explaining how 
a low-cost quarterly mail survey called 
“Multicard Survey” reaches a choice 
of 10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 repre- 
sentative families and offers an eco- 
nomical way to plot trends, locate 
users, check distribution and brand 
awareness on a continuing basis. The 
technique uses a standard IBM card 
as the questionnaire medium. As 
many as 10 separate firms are in- 
cluded in a single first-class mailing 
to balanced family panels on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Eighty per- 
cent usable returns are guaranteed. 
Write C. R. Boyd, Development Man- 


| Look to Industrial Education 
for Plus Profits! ... 


Industrial Arts and 


Vocational Education... 


takes shop subjects... 


namic market. 


During 1958, 


action that makes sales action. 


, your near- 
est representative for 


: data that will 
; ‘you reach and 
sell this sy samba 


One out of every three new high school students 
by 1965 it is estimated 
that 6,000,000 students will make up this dy- 


With current spending at $315,000,000 annuallyythere can be no doubt 
of a steadily increasing demand for more shop facilities, more tools, 
more equipment and more supplies; 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education is preferred by more than 
21,000 directors, supervisors and instructors. 
tion in its field, Industrial Afts and Vocational Education enjoys an 
exceptionally high renewal rate (71.6%) assuring advertisers of reader 
preference and accumulative/impact. 


the..publication’s Reader Service Department serviced 
an average of 12,000-15,000 inquiries per month — proof of reader 


IN MILWAUKEE (1); Vincent 
IN NEW YORK (7): Jack pe or Frank 
IN CHICAGO (6): 


The only ABC publica- 


YP ereey 
lanes fan 2% 


ager, National Family Opinion, Inc., 
Dept. SM, P.O. Box 315, Toledo 1, O. 


Product Promotion 

Illustrated booklet detailing the ad- 
vantages of air freight for a 
shipments of promotional materi 
and mass distribution of printed mat- 
ter: how one travelin Ls aed can 
be made to do the wo ve when 
a series of sales see is scheduled 
close together; how to plan distribu- 
tion of bulky advertising display ma- 
terials; how to provide simultaneous — 
receipt of sales meeting materials be- | 
ing supplied by different suppliers. , 
Write Edward Feeney, Advertising 
Sales Promotion Manager, Dept. SM, 
Emery Air Freight Corp., 801 Second 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


How to Treat a Negro 


A photo-editorial and a 12-point 
guide for race relations. Write Frank 
G. Davis, Research Director, Dept. 
SM, Johnson Publishing Co., 1820 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


Visual Presentations 

Booklet describing and illustrating 
portable easels for all types of pre- 
sentations. It also covers accessories 
for all-purpose easels; aids for making 
your own charts; easel chalk, bulletin, 
flannel and cork boards; telescopic 
display stands; executive lecterns. ' 
Write G. J. Pipper, Sales Manager, 
Dept. SM, Oravisual Co., Inc., Box 
11150, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Hospitalization in Short-Stay Hospitals: , 
Data on diagnosis, surgical incidence, age 
and sex of hos —— = patients—basic 
data for hospitel marketing. Hospitals, 

Journal of the American Hospital Associ-! 
ation, Dept. SM, 840 N. Lake Shore: 
Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. 


1958 Major Markets Analysis: Data on 
all 280 major markets. Greensboro News 
and Record, Dept. SM, Greensboro, N. C. 


Graphic Selectors: Samples to show how 
to speed up buying. Graphic Calculator 
Co., Dept. SM, 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Display Ideas: Stainless Metal Products, 
Inc., Dept. SM, Wire Products Division, 
P. O. Box 8213, Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 


Sales Meetings: Non-technical literature 
explaining how to improve the soun 

quality of sales meetings regardless of 
room size. Shure Brothers, Inc., Dept. SM, 
222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, II. 


Custom-Decorated Glassware: Booklets 
on its use for business gifts; special events 
or souvenirs; special combination pack- 
aging. Also a booklet on a complete pre- 
mium ~ romotion plan. Premium Dept. 
SM, Libbey G ‘et Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, 
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Dealer incentive . . . 

A major automotive oil filter manufacturer 
broke all sales records.. . . moved millions 
of filters with a Brownie Starflash Camera 
premium for dealers, 


Consumer premium... 

It pays to use a premium with a proved 
record of success—a leading midwestern 
savings and loan association gained close 
to 20,000 new accounts and deposits with a 

Brownie Bullet Camera premium. 


Employee gift... “ 

Brownie Starlet Camera acclaimed as most 
successful employee gift ever by one of the 
largest insurance companies in the land, 
Fun for employees and their families alike! 


premiums 
will work 


for you 


Nanie your premium needs—consumer premiums. . .« 
dealer or sales force incentives . . . employee gifts or awards! 
You'll find them all in Kodak’s full line of “most wanted” 
premiums! 

Proved performance. The success stories illustrated show how 
Kodak premiums are building success upon success! These 
premiums are backed by the biggest advertising campaign in 
the industry! 

Kodak premiums from $4.25 to $850 are priced for every 
budget . designed to give you greatest appeal for your 
premium dollar. 

Just announced! The most complete line of automatic, electric 
eye photo equipment ever—so automatic, they practically 
take pictures by themselves! These exciting new values are 
now available from Kodak for premium use. Mail coupon 
today for details. Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


**Rodak’” and “‘ Brownie’ are trademarks 


If it’s made by Kodak, you know it’s good 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY-~—~-~—~—~—~—~——~—~4 


22-8 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ” 
Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion 
opportunities with Kodak premiums. I am interested in consumer 
premiums [_]; dealer and sales force incentives CO; 
employee and business gifts and awards (J; other 


Name. 


Position ys 


Company 


sre ~ Kedak 


TRADEMARK 
City State 
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How McGraw-Hill Circulation 


Advertisers today are asking for more and more evidence on which 
to base their media decisions. This is a healthy attitude that we 


heartily encourage. 


One subject on which we are often queried is circulation. 
From time to time, therefore, I believe it is helpful for us to restate 
and re-emphasize McGraw-Hill’s basic circulation philosophy. 


I am consequently using this method of frankly answering some 
questions that have been asked by agencies and advertisers. 


hele 1 Lomat__ 


PRESIDENT, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


1. 


Why does McGraw-Hill believe so strongly 
in paid circulation? 


Fundamentally, because payment for a product repre- 
sents the normal and natural way of doing business. 
Agencies sell their services, advertisers sell their products. 
The general magazines and newspapers of this country 
are sold, to subscribers or on newsstands. We’re no differ- 
ent from these agencies, advertisers and other media. We 
simply share their belief in the cardinal rule, “If some- 
thing has value it can be sold.”’ 


2: 


Does paid circulation 
guarantee readership? 


No. Payment for a subscription, however, certainly indi- 
cates an intent to read. The subscriber expresses this 
intent in the simplest and most universally recognized 
form—money. Having expressed it, he retains full free- 
dom of choice. If he doesn’t read the publication, he won’t 
continue to pay for it. 

Further evidence of readership of a publication by its 
paid subscribers is contained in a recent Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance study. (Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance Sheet 1195 will be sent on request.) 


3. 


Can paid circulation really provide 
“100% market coverage”? 
No, especially if you interpret coverage as readership, not 
just receivership. We recognize that there are in every 
market a certain number of people who do not and will 
not read any publication; you can lead them to water but 
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you can’t make them drink. Nobody is going to get their 
attention as readers. 

There is another group of people who can be reached 
only by McGraw-Hill’s type of vigorous, persistent circu- 
lation selling activity. By direct mail, our own field sales- 
men, and by issue cards, we uncover many of the “‘hidden 
buying influences” who are important to market coverage, 
but who are not listed in directories or registration rosters. 

McGraw-Hill publications provide representative, 
selective circulation in the markets they serve. Both the 
quantity and the quality of the subscribers are identified 
by actual audit of paid transactions. This provides the 
advertiser with documented answers to two basic ques- 
tions about the audience he is buying: ‘‘Who are these 
people?” “How many of them?” 


4. 


Does paid circulation guarantee 
“editorial quality”? 


In our view, “editorial quality” is measured directly by 
the publication’s usefulness to the reader. If the editorial 
content does not match his job interests, serve his needs, 
help solve his problems and compel his continuing atten- 
tion, it is not of real use. 

If it isn’t useful, he will neither buy the publication 
nor read it. 

Paid circulation means that we have accepted the 
challenge of placing our editorial services on the block. 
We have given every reader the option of deciding on the 
value of this editorial service to him. He casts his ballot, 
for or against, when he first subscribes and every time he 
comes up for renewal. 

Editorial quality, or usefulness to the reader, thus is 
judged, not on a theoretical basis, but on the hard fact 
of a “sale” or ‘“‘no-sale” decision by the publication’s 
audience. 
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Policies Benefit Advertisers 


5. 


Doesn't it cost more to sell 
subscriptions than to give them away? 


It is possible that, on some publications, selling costs may 
temporarily exceed subscription income. Usually this is 
because of circulation growth factors involved in the sale 
of new subscriptions. However, the economics of paid 
circulation are not based on selling new subscriptions 
only, but on the lower cost of renewals as well. 

For example, over the last ten years, McGraw-Hill 
publications have collected more than $42,700,000 in 
subscription fees. The total of all expenses involved in the 
procurement (sales and collection) of these subscriptions 
amounted to just over $34,700,000. This gave us a sub- 
scription sales margin of about $8,000,000, plus the valu- 
able privilege of mailing under second class postage rates. 
The subscriber, therefore, has shared in the costs of our 
publishing operation. 


6. 


Doesn’t paid circulation mean that 
you have to accept all subscriptions, 
regardless of quality? 


Not at all. Subscriptions are solicited and accepted only 
from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. These standards are clearly defined, and 
can be examined by any interested advertiser or agency. 
These standards result in audiences of men who benefit 
from the publication’s editorial contents and whose buy- 
ing power benefits the advertiser. 

We make clear in the masthead of each publication 
that we do not offer the publications to everyone who 
wants to subscribe. On the average, we decline about 
20,000 subscriptions a year from people who, based on 
our specifications, would not benefit from receiving the 
publications. (Current listings of subscriptions recently 
declined are available on request.) 


In addition, the nature of our publications’ editorial 
contents, and the subscription payments screen out 
people who do not meet circulation specifications. 


7. 


Is it true that some people don’t pay 
for their own subscriptions? 


In some cases, yes. A study of our subscribers shows that 
17.3% of subscriptions are ordered and paid for by the 
company. Another 32.7% are paid for by the company, 
but requested by the individual. The remaining 50.0% 
are paid for by the individual subscriber himself. So, 
82.7%* of the subscriptions are delivered on the request 
and initiative of the individual. As to the remaining 
17.3%, the company that buys for its key employes un- 
doubtedly makes sure of the usefulness of the publication 
—particularly since it has to be renewed periodically by 
the payment of company funds. 


8. 
What does paid circulation mean 
to the advertiser? 


Many things. But most directly and most importantly it 
means more evidence, and better evidence, as to publi- 
cation values. Namely: 
e Evidence of active interest in the publication, as repre- 
sented by payment for a subscription. 
Evidence, in the same tangible form, of an intent to 
read the publication. 
Evidence of editorial! quality, as represented by the 
interest and intent referred to above. 
Evidence of the reader’s true evaluation of the useful- 
ness of the publication, as represented by payment for 
renewal subscriptions. 
Evidence of active circulation, as represented by sub- 
scriber action in correcting and keeping up-to-date 
circulation lists. 


*Figures from Laboratory of Advertising Performance, Sheet 1114, will 
be sent on request. 


This, of course, is not the complete story. Intangible benefits accrue from circulation 
policies based on the sound initial premise that the subscriber must be served first. 
Paid circulation, although an integral part, is certainly not the only ingredient of our 
publishing philosophy. We hope, however, that the foregoing answers have been of 
value in clarifying our position on this vital part. If you have further questions, won’t 
you please contact your local McGraw-Hill representative? Or write directly to us. 


x McGraw-Hill 


. 
‘@: 
0 
‘ 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


AUGUST 7, 1959 


INC. 


PU ree 3-2 ats 


- 
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330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Kaiser Aluminum 


Measures, Then Slices 
Steel Conduit Market 


Like Lola, Kaiser Aluminum gets, it seems, what it wants—and it 
wanted a share of the big steel market for rigid electrical conduit. 
Market preparation involved repricing, educating public, and a 


from-scratch ad-promotion program — then Kaiser moved . . . 
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arly in 1958, Kaiser Aluminum & 

Chemical Sales, Inc., took a long 
look at steel’s 700-million-pound mar- 
ket for rigid electrical conduit and 
asked: How can we get a shart of that 
market for aluminum? 

The job of finding the answers was 
handed to the company’s market re- 
search organization and after a broad 
study, a report was handed in which 
convinced management that here was 
a promising field for expansion. 

What led up to Kaiser’s taking the 
bold step to make this a volume mar- 
ket with room for aluminum? 

First, knowledge of the demon- 
strable advantages of aluminum rigid 
conduit over steel — proved during 
three decades of specialty usage. It 
is not a new product; but up to ten 
months ago its usage and its market 
were vine sae Alcoa was the 
main supplier of what was available— 
at a price. Industrial plants with a 
highly corrosive atmosphere, where 
steel would not stand up or would 
require constant maintenance (those 
producing chemicals or petroleum, for 
example), paid a premium for the 
advantages of aluminum conduit. The 
high cost meant that installations were 
few and until a year ago it was spar- 
ingly used. This in spite of the fact 
that Alcoa (just before Kaiser Alumi- 
num entered the market) had reduced 
the price to a point only 20% higher 
than that of galvanized steel conduit. 


> High price, then, offset the benefits, 
although they were persuasive: one 
third the weight of steel, non-rusting, 
highly resistant to corrosion, non- 
sparking, non-magnetic. Installation 
costs are less because the lightweight 
aluminum is easy to handle, thread, 
bend and cut. What sales department 
would not like to go to work with 
those competitive advantages? 

The big question was, what could 
be done to reduce the price so as to 
command a sufficient potential to 
make the.effort worth-while? Research 
reports showed that, without a doubt, 
aluminum could win a_ significant 
share of the 700-million-pound mar- 
ket if it could be taken out of the 
specialty class and made competitive 
with steel. The answer went all the 
way back to production. 

J. C. Ferguson, general sales man- 
ager of the Electrical Conductor Divi- 
sion, says: “The market research study 
pointed up the necessity for achieving 
high levels of efficiency in production 
and mill fabrication.” This was the 
next step. At its extrusion plant in 
Dolton, Ill., the company installed 
highly specialized and mechanized 
equipment for the production of the 
conduit on a mass scale. Ferguson 
points out: “This production machin- 
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ery, geared to long runs and large- 
volume operation, brought costs down 
to new low levels and greatly broad- 
ened competitive opportunities for the 
product.” 

In fact, shortly after Kaiser com- 
menced selective selling of the prod- 
uct at the end of 1958, the company 
was able to reduce the existing 20% 
margin and make the price roughly 
competitive with steel on the initial 
cost. Today, there is virtually no cost 
differential between the two products 
and in some areas, aluminum may 
even have the price edge. The main 
barrier to volume penetration of the 
market was overcome. But there were 
other problems. 

Besides determining potential, over- 
coming price barriers and assuring 
mass production, the market study 
revealed that answers must be found 
to some other important questions: 
How do you fit the product to its 
field? How do you market? What ob- 
jections are likely and how may they 
be met and overcome? What about 
code requirements in the building 
trades? What are the best sales pro- 
motion, advertising and publicity tech- 
niques? 


® Users of conduit had been accus- 
tomed to steel; they could not be ex- 
pected to modify their equipment 
(such as bending tools, threading tools, 
hangers) or to appreciably change 
their operation techniques. Aluminum 
conduit must conform to existing prac- 
tices. It was produced, therefore, to 
be offered like galvanized steel con- 
duit, in standard sizes ranging from 
one half to six inches, in ten-foot 
lengths. In all details the product 
must and did meet requirements nec- 
essary for approval by Underwriters 
Laboratories. This in turn recom- 
mended it for acceptance wherever 
electrical conduit was used. For ex- 
ample, prior to Kaiser’s entry into the 
field, aluminum conduit never had 
been specified for Government build- 
ings. Through the corporation’s ef- 
forts, aluminum rigid conduit interim 
specifications were established in 
April of this year for Government 
construction. 

The method of distribution had to 
be taken into account. The market 
study revealed that 100% of all con- 
duit was sold through electrical dis- 
tributors. This product was never sold 
direct to electrical contractors, or 
even to manufacturers with their own 
engineering departments. Kaiser made 
connections with the major factors: 
Graybar, Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply (the two largest), General Electric 
Supply and many large independent 
distributors across the nation. This 
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ave the corporation’s Electrical Con- 
Geer Division several hundred out- 
lets, and the number is growing. 

An important area of pre-marketing 
study was determining objections 
likely to be encountered. The prob- 
lem of high cost had been overcome. 
Mass production had been set up. 
But conduit users still expected diffi- 
culties in bending and threading the 
product, and were concerned about 
suitable accessory equipment needed 
in an installation (for example, junc- 
tion boxes and similar adjuncts to 
wiring). However, education and a 
dramatic demonstration program were 
soon to allay these fears. 

Results of the brief selective selling 
program, under which aluminum con- 
duit was first marketed late in 1958, 
proved the earlier conclusions of the 
market research program. “We knew 
we were on the right track,” Ferguson 
says, “but one thing was underlined 
during that preliminary period of 
selling: the need for an even greater 
educational program than we had 
anticipated.” Four months after the 
first public availability of the product, 
a coordinated program of selling, pro- 
motion, publicity and advertising was 
commenced. 

Prospects covered a wide swath— 
all the way from a man or a group of 
persons with a large building project 
in mind, through large developers of 
commercial buildings or iiatien 
areas, architects, electrical engineers, 
electrical distributors, contractors, and 
electrical departments of firms that 
buy from distributors . . . anyone, in 
fact, in a position to advise on, speci- 
fy, or buy electrical conduit. 

How would the company reach all 


of these with a convincing message, 
overcome skepticism, habit, unwill- 
ingness to change? 

“We knew by now,” Ferguson says, 
“that all the practical mechanical con- 
siderations favored our product—pack- 
ing, shipping, storage, cutting, thread- 
ing, bending and general handling on 
the job. Its light weight had proved 
an advantage at every stage; installa- 
tion crews, once familiar with the 
ease of handling aluminum, preferred 
jt to heavier conduit. We could show 
significant savings on an_ installed 
basis. But it was hard to convince 
prospects who had never used the 
product; harder still, with few jobs 
to point to at first, to show the less 
tangible long-range benefits and econ- 
omies inherent in our product; and 
esthetic advantages, too.” (Aluminum 
conduit, showing on the outsides of 
buildings, is a better looking mate- 
rial than the galvanized steel product 
and can be used effectively in con- 
struction.) 

From here on it was a question of 
education and intensive olitie The 
program entailed: advertising and 
publicity; education of Kaiser's own 
sales force employed to contact the 
distributor organization and their per- 
sonnel, and, in turn, their customers; 
participation in trade shows for the 
electrical industry. 

The best, quickest and most direct 
means of reaching individuals and 
groups of key contacts concerned was 
found to be mobile demonstration 
units. Two vans were outfitted to do 
the job — by the time this article 
reaches type there will be five—under 
the charge of conduit. specialists. 
These men do not take orders; their 
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TO PROSPECTS’ DOORS, as well as trade shows, go Kaiser Aluminum conduit 
demonstration vans. Wall displays show samples of aluminum conduit, wire and 
cable. Vans are also equipped with tools to show cutting, bending and threading. 
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work is educational. As they cover 
the nation, visiting customers and 
prospects, setting up meetings, taking 
key individuals out to job sites, or 
attending trade shows, they usually 
are accompanied by local or regional 
Kaiser salesmen and distributor per- 
sonnel. 

The vans are furnished with all the 
tools and supplies necessary to dem- 
onstrate or teach the cutting, bending 
and threading of aluminum rigid con- 
duit in the standard sizes. Kaiser 
makes the conduit, couplings and el- 
bows used in installations, and shows 
these materials in the van. Accessory 
items, made by Kaiser customers, also 
are shown — conduit fittings and ac- 
cessories manufactured by firms such 
as Thomas & Betts, Burndy, Crouse- 
Hinds, Adalet, Appleton, Toledo Pipe 
and Killark. The inside displays in- 
clude aluminum building wire termi- 
nals and connectors, and samples of 
Kaiser Aluminum electrical products. 


® The chief task of the conduit spe- 
cialists is to show that aluminum con- 
duit raises no serious problems when 
used in the type of job for which it 
is properly designed. Once fears are 
allayed and skepticism overcome, the 
minds of persons in a position to in- 
fluence specifying are open to the 
benefits and selling becomes easier. 
The vans go to the prospects’ places 
of business; they also appear at con- 
struction sites and give demonstra- 
tions at trade shows. 

“The ideal point at which to start 
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selling our product,” Ferguson em- 
phasizes, “is, of course, when a build- 
ing is on the drawing board. We aim 
at that, but in practice, a sale may 
be made anywhere = line. We 
like to get in at the beginning be- 
cause, to come in after a job has 
been designed for steel and then con- 
vert to aluminum conduit is not as 
economical.” Nevertheless, until the 
product and its benefits become more 
widely known, conversion selling is 
likely to be as frequent as having the 
product specified from the start. 

Salesmen in an area scout for con- 
struction jobs on which aluminum 
conduit would be desirable (a hospi- 
tal, an office building, a factory or 
other large project) and, depending 
on the stage of progress, contact the 
proper key individuals. Contacts may 
include top management men, archi- 
tects, consulting engineers, electrical 
contractors and others likely to in- 
fluence the choice of materials. Here, 
the mobile demonstration unit proves 
its value. A group of influential in- 
dividuals may be brought together for 
an educational session and demon- 
stration. 

If it is a question of a bid job, 
Kaiser field men and distributor men 
contact the several contractors who 
will be bidding; and again, the dem- 
onstration van may be called in. 

Sales promotion tools play an im- 
portant part in the selling. One of the 
most dramatic is a counter display 
demonstrating the light weight of 
aluminum rigid conduit as compared 
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“He declined Foster's buttermilk and laughed aside my bicarbonate—! wonder if he 
is carrying his share of the executive load?” 


with steel. Short pieces of each of the 
products, set in stands, constitute the 
main part of the display. Customers 
are invited to pick them up and feel 
the difference in weight. 

Similar displays have been used at 
trade shows. At a recent show, Kaiser 
used a pretty model, lightly tossing 
around a ten-foot length of conduit 
which, in steel, might tax a big man’s 
strength. 

Numerous brochures are made 
available to supplement the educa- 
tional job and provide sources of in- 
formation for interested persons in the 
construction industry. 

Finally, advertising is keyed to the 
educational aspects of the program. 
Besides pointing out the benefits 
(economies, ease of handling, over- 
head weight significantly less, absence 
of maintenance problems), the copy 
points to successful installations as 
convincing arguments for the prod- 
uct’s practicability. Publications used 
are primarily national and key re- 
gional electrical trade magazines. 
Kaiser Aluminum’s television program 
“Maverick” is also used to provide 
general national coverage. 

The value of the initial market re- 
search study and the effectiveness of 
the entire sales program has been 
wang already, only a few months 
rom the start of selling on a nation- 
wide scale. 

“During this period,” Ferguson 
says, “the rate of penetration has been 
surprising. The monthly goals that we 
set ourselves have been reached—and 
surpassed. We have every expectation 
of continuing to gain a significant 
share of the overall conduit market.” 

Since Kaiser opened the door to the 
volume market, other aluminum man- 
ufacturers have rushed in with re- 
newed enthusiasm: Reyolds Metals, 
Alcoa, Olin Aluminum, Hazelwood 
Engineering — all pricing their prod- 
uct competitively with Kaiser’s. 


® And steel—how has it reacted to 
the invasion? Articles published in 
magazines serving the metals fields 
indicate that there is considerable 
concern. The level on which steel 
can fight back is — price. Steel can 
claim superiority in a relatively small 
area —its greater strength per wall 
thickness. 

It will be interesting to see if steel 
conduit — a short few months ago 
priced 20% lower than aluminum and 
today on a competitive basis — will 
try to hold its own with a price slash. 
Some, with their ears to the ground 
in the construction arena, are fore- 
casting this move. 

Proving again, that better produc- 
tion and selling techniques are good 
for the consumer. ® 
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BEARINGS 


And other power transmission 
products (gears, chain drives, etc.) 
AS ADVERTISED AND SOLD IN 
rR) 


—— es a 


Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 


Factory is an active magazine. A pusher, a prodder, a stimulant to action. Facrory leads 
imaginatively in a field where there are more than a few passive publications providing only a basic information 
service. Factory feeds its readers...the men who plan, equip, operate, and maintain manufacturing plants... 
inspiration and ideas on plant management activities that they need, want, and can find nowhere else. On subjects 
like cost control, work simplification, preventive maintenance, quality control, wage incentives, and others. 

But are these same plant operating management men interested in buying what you sell? Yes, on one 
condition ... 

Their job responsibility is to run the plant ...to manage its production, maintenance, human relations. To 
do it well, they strive constantly for lower costs, better quality, greater productivity. If your product or service 
will deliver one or more of these benefits, Facrory’s readers want to hear about it. And nothing is too small or too 
big to escape their interest either ...if it will help them run their plants better. What a climate and what an 
audience in which to develop sales! A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, app), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 


Magazine regionalization is an asset to your 
advertising—IF (and it’s a big “if’) the 


coverage fits your marketing situation. The 
al b ability to eliminate that “‘if’’ is one reason 
why TV GuIDE is so attractive to so 
' many advertisers. 
AM ERICA S TV Gur leads all magazines in market 
flexibility. 
Mi 0) S T F | F X B | a It delivers that flexibility more economically 
than any other magazine—thanks to an 
Mi A G A/ N t average $2 page cost per thousand. 


It is broadening that flexibility by expanding 
its regional editions to 53. The introduction 
of an Arizona-New Mexico edition (August 
1) and Arkansas edition (September 5) fur- 
ther refines your ability to pinpoint the 
markets you want. 


How does this “pinpointing” work? And 
how can you make it work for you? 


Arizona-New Mexico, Arkansas Editions Bring 
TV GUIDE Edition Total to 53 


ARIZONA. CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 
SEW-MEXICO ARKANSAS | BINGHAMTON | parenoui, | N-CALIFORNIA |  S. CALIFORNIA 


HAZLETON- | 
GEORGIA GULF COAST WILLIAMSPORT ILLINOIS INDIANA KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
NEW ENGLAND METROPOLITAN | STATE N. CAROLINA | OKLAHOMA OREGON 


N. TEXAS S. TEXAS |  S.E. TEXAS UTAH-IDAHO VIRGINIA WASHINGTON. | E, WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE STATE 
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e TV GuIDE’s regional coverage is by far the 
easiest to buy. No confusion, no complex 
“plan.” You simply buy the editions you 
want, when you want them ... no more, 
no less. 


You can buy space in any one or any combina- 
tion of the 53 TV GuImnE editions. 


Youcan have full-color pages in the TV GuIpE 
West Coast combination, reaching the largest 
West Coast audience provided by any weekly 
magazine. 


You can also buy full color in the big 
(1,250,000) New York Metropolitan Edition. 


You can buy regional coverage in any issue, 


4-way copy split (with each ad appearing in 
every second or fourth copy throughout the 
country) to promote as many as 4 different 
brands or test as many as 4 different copy 
appeals simultaneously. 


The areas covered by TV Gutpe’s regional 
editions are determined primarily by markets 
rather than by state boundaries. The Cin- 
cinnati market, for example, includes parts of 
three states. You get all of that market in one 
regional edition of TV GuIDE. 


You can capitalize on TV GurmpDE pulling 
power for coupon offers. Its huge audience 
and pinpointed distribution provide efficiency 
and economy. 


in any space unit, without waiting for some- 
body else to buy the coverage or the space 
‘ you don’t need. 


TV GurbE tells your sales story locally with 
the impact and power of America’s best- 
selling weekly magazine. Its effectiveness is 


Split runs are available in the national feature paralleled by the most efficient cost structure 


section. You can use a 2-way geographic split 
to advertise different brands in different parts 
of the country . .. and you can use a 2-way or 


in publishing today. 


TV GuIbDE belongs on your schedule. 


7,250,000 CIRCULATION GUARANTEE EFFECTIVE OCT. 31, 1959 


COLORADO 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


LOUISIANA- 


KENTUCKY MISSISSIPPI 


LAKE ONTARIO 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LAWRENCE 


W. WASHINGTON 


STATE W. VIRGINIA WICHITA 
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MICHIGAN 


ST. LOUIS 


WISCONSIN 


CONNECTICUT FLORIDA FLORIDA 
VALLEY 


DETROIT GOLD COAST STATE 


MINNESOTA MISSOURI NEBRASKA 


SCRANTON- 


| T 
WILKES-BARRE ENNESSEE 


S. CAROLINA 


Buy TV GUIDE nationally 
or in any combination of 
these 53 regional editions! 


PEAR SHAPED TONES: Jorie Livingston teaches inarticulate or mannerism-laden 


executives to sell themselves. Here she shows a student how to project his voice. 


“What You're Selling is You!” 


By HARRY WOODWARD 
Human Interest Editor 


“Many a potential top salesman is 
missing the boat because he has an- 
noying mannerisms.” 

The lady speaking is red-headed 
Jorie Livingston, who has formulated 
a unique method to help business- 
men in all fields gain the necessary 
confidence for public speaking. Com- 
bining modern theatrical techniques 
with those of public speaking, she of- 
fers a streamlined “Executive Finish- 
ing School.” She has made a career 
of helping salesmen, engineers and 
professional men and women discover 
the faults which. have been holding 
them back. She is president of a New 
York City firm called Productive Com 
munications, Inc. Into her handsome 
studio, with huge French windows 
encompassing a spectacular view of 
Central Park, walk men who need 
her help to successfully sell them- 
selves, or their companies, to others. 

Miss Livingston puts her students 
—individually or in small groups— 
through 10 one-hour sessions, cover- 
ing everything from self-assurance 
techniques to voice placement and 
body coordination, to the fine art of 
making a good speech. 

“The voice,” she says, and her own 
is deep and pleasant, “is a musical 
instrument. You can sound five notes 
just saying ‘how do you do.’ But most 
men are trapped in a flat monotone. 
The days when clothes made the man 
are gone. Today it is the voice.” 

She’s helped such people as an air- 
line pilot who was expected to give 
his passengers a running commentary 
on the countryside over which they 
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fly. He was terrified of the sound of 
his own voice. She told a successful 
engineer who had to represent top 
management that his heavy, shaggy 
eyebrows were ruining his presenta- 
tions. She broke a top sales executive 
of his matronly habit of addressing 
groups with hands crossed and held 
tightly over his abdomen. 

And after coaching hundreds of 
men of all ages she has found that 
there are several faults which most 
of us have, which can be overcome. 
@ Monotony: Most people are afraid 
of their own voices. They have fallen 
into the habit of using only a fraction 
of their vocal range. 


© Self-consciousness before a group: 
“Remember,” she says, “if you're 
asked to speak to a group it’s because 
you have something interesting and 


important to say. 


Otherwise you 
wouldn’t be there.” 


e Accent worry: It isn’t important to 
speak with an Oxonian accent. As a 
matter of fact, a too-polished accent 
can work against you. The point is, 
speak clearly. 

¢ Inability to suit presentation to 
audience: You might use the same 
material in talking to a group of sales- 
men as you would in addressing their 
wives. But you should adapt your 
presentation to the interests and needs 
of the two groups. 

Miss Livingston has her students 
read Shakespeare aloud for tape re- 
cording. Then she lets the student 
listen to his own voice. Most people 
are aghast. “That flat, toneless char- 


acter is me?” bellowed one rising 
young marketing executive. 

From that point on Miss Livingston 
gets to work on posture, mannerisms, 
delivery. Her students work before a 
large mirror so they can see their 
faults in action. They learn to enter 
a room with dignity and graciousness. 
And she teaches them to listen as well 
as to talk; to listen to others as well 
as themselves. “The best speakers,” 
she says, “are the best listeners.” 

What advice does she have for you? 
Here’s a sampling of Livingstonisms: 

1. Watch your articulation. Don’t 
speak through clenched teeth. 


2. Lower your pitch. Don’t whine. 
Learn to drop your voice when you 
have an important point to make. 

3. Learn to think on your feet. 
When in doubt, think out your points. 
People will wait for you. 

4. Learn to gauge your audience, 
whether it is one man or a room full 
of people. Be able to change your 
approach if necessary. 

5. Learn to listen. Many people, 
she finds, are simply waiting for a 
pause in the conversation to barge in. 
It’s rude and it’s bad salesmanship. 

6. Don’t underestimate vourself. 
You have something people need, 
whether it’s a product or an idea. 


7. Wear sincerity like a good suit. 
To make people believe in you and 
your company, you first must believe 
in yourself. If you can’t believe in 
your company change to one in which 
you can. 


8. Watch your clothes. Skip the 
noisy ties, always see that your shoes 
are shined, get your hair cut by the 
best barber in town and take his ad- 
vice on how your hair should be cut. 

Jorie Livingston is herself an object 
lesson in self-presentation. She was a 
well-known concert singer whose voice 
was heard with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and over Chicago’s “Theatre of 
the Air.” While still in her teens she 
attracted the attention of Mary Gar- 
den who awarded her a scholarship 
and then personally coached her. Sev- 
eral years ago Jorie Livingston’s sing- 
ing career was cut short when she 
found she had cancer. After oper- 
ations which restored her health she 
trained herself to speak again and 
even to sing. 

During those hard years she 
came to realize that the techniques 
she had used in singing and on the 
concert stage, together with those she 
had developed in regaining her voice 
could be used to teach others. 

And Jorie Livingston feels she’s be- 
ing as creative in teaching a salesman 
to present himself as when she was 
singing to thousands. ® 
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Peabody Award—Won by WGN-TV’s Blue Fairy 
as the best children’s program of the year. 


Alfred P. Sloan Award—Presented to WGN 
Radio ‘Signal 10” for public service in promoting 
traffic safety. “Signal 10’’ documents the work of 
the state police of Indiana with on-the-spot record- 
ings of actual traffic violations and instructive com- 
ments on their dangers. This popular, 25-minute 
feature has been made available to 17 other mid- 
western radio stations. 


Ohio State 1958 TV Award—Presented by Ohio 


State University to WGN-TV for its documentary 
program “The Cardinal’s Two Hats,” based on 


awards 
are 

your 

rewards! 


Constant quality programming 


pays off in audience 


growth and loyalty! 


the life of the late Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 


3 Emmy Awards and 10 Plaques 

WGN-TV’s Fran Allison was awarded two Emmys. 
She was chosen best actress of the year and best 
saleswoman of the year. 

WGN-TV’s cameraman, Wilmer Butler was 
awarded the behind-the-camera Emmy for ‘“‘best 
creator with material elements.” 


The ten plaques awarded to WGN-TV were 
shared by these seven WGN-TV staffers: Fran 
Allison, Frazier Thomas, Jack Brickhouse, Sheldon 
Cooper, Frances Horwich, Bob Trendler and Bob 
Stebbins. 


Quality programming, presented with integrity, produces award winners. It also produces rewards for advertisers 
who can depend on WGN and WGN-TV to deliver loyal audiences day after day, year-in, year-out. 
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WGN and WGN-TV 


Serving all Chicagoland 


441 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Thanks to unbalanced media buys... 


Your competition neglected | 


[RIANCES 
{a y eB LL ae | 
va’ teem |. en Oat 


Farmers and their wives buy rugs, wash- 
ing machines, dryers, couches, drapes, 
TV's...in fact, every kind of furniture 
and appliance sold in the city. Are you 
exploiting this big market? 
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_ this Billion Dollar furniture 
and appliance market... 


Farmers are home-owners... 
who can afford the best! 


AUGUST 7, 


Your competition forgot. He neglected 
to balance his advertising media buys 
over the furniture and appliance farm 
market potential. That’s the reason State 
and Local Farm Papers can offer you a 
relatively free hand in this billion dollar 
per year market. 

Your competition is presently trying 
to persuade farmers to buy primarily 
through slopover, urban advertising. 
This oversight is your opportunity to be 
heard—and listened to—with unusual 
attention. 

Here’s why State and Local Farm 
Papers are best to balance coverage. 


They’re flexible, and can be distribution- 
matched. Buy them individually, in 
units, or as a group. They’re personal 
because they’re written with the color 
and warmth possible only with limited- 
area circulation. Readership runs as high 
as 94% on editorial matter . . . almost as 
high on advertising. And they are the 
media farmers prefer over other rural 
publications. 

Help yourself to this billion dollar 
furniture and appliance market with 
State and Local Farm Papers. They’re 
the flexible, personal, and preferred sales 
medium influencing your farm customers. 


Find out more about the rich Farm Market... Explore the great sales potential it 
offers. Write for Booklet — ‘Farmland USA, America’s Biggest Class Market.’’ 
State and Local Farm Papers, Rm. 1600, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


STATE ona LOCAL 
FARM PAPERS 


American Agriculturist 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman 
Arkansas Farmer 
California Farmer Florida Grower & Rancher 
Colorado Rancher & Farmer Georgia Farmer 

The Dakota Farmer Idaho Farmer 

The Farmer Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer Stockman Kansas Farmer 
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Kentucky Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Mississippi Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Southern Planter 
Montana Farmer-Stockman Tennessee Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer Utah Farmer 

New England Homestead = Wallaces Farmer 

Ohio Farmer Washington Farmer 
Oregon Farmer Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Could You Use This 


DIRECTORY 
CONVENTIONS 


TRADE SHOWS 


In Your Marketing Plans? 


Complete List of Trade Shows and 

Conventions * Covers Every Industry 

and Profession * Lists Over 18,000 
Events * Only $12 a Year 


If you go to conventions, if your company ex- 
hibits at trade shows, you'll want this complete 
directory of meetings and shows. It gives dates 
and sites of events in both U. S. and Canada. 


Ideal reference to trade shows when you want 
to introduce a new product. or investigate a 
new market. 


issued quarterly with dates a year or more in 
advance, Directory of Conventions and Trade 
Shows is wy $12 a year. This authoritative 
reference is a “must” for every marketing 
department. 


Some of the Companies That Use It: 


Hughes Aircraft Co., Link-Belt Co., Music Corp. of 
America, Bendix Aviation Co., The Hertz Corp., 
Hercules Powder Co., Rheem: Manufacturing Co., 
Teletype Corp., Zenith Radio Corp., Ford Motor Co. 


Here's What's In It: 


. Name and dates of each convention and trade show 


. Name and address of executive in charge of each 
event 


. State fairs and public expositions 
. National, regional and state meetings 
- Schedule of events for each city 


SEND COUPON IN TODAY 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


Sales Meetings, Dept. $.M. 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Enter my subscription for one year to Directory 
of Conventions and Trade Shows—$12 a year 
for 4 quarterly issues. 


Cleheck enclosed C] bill me 
Name 
Company 
Address 
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Don't Assume That They Understand! 


I think we all tend to forget the value of repetition, and to 
assume because we have told a man (or an audience) something 
once, or even twice, that he listened, that he compiehended, 
and that he remembered. 


The importance of that truism was driven home to me — 
rather embarrassingly I must admit —the other day. I have 
been a member of the Sales Executives Club of New York 
for 25 years, and a director for a number of years. During 
all of that period the club has held its regular Tuesday luncheons 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, with no exceptions. 


For a recent Tuesday’s luncheon I had been invited to sit at 
the head table, and I had accepted. 


So, shortly after twelve I went to the lobby-floor dining room 
at the Roosevelt where the meetings usually are held — only to 
find myself at a convention of the wallpaper industry. . . . Then 
I hot-footed it upstairs to the grand ballroom, which is used 
for luncheons where a big turnout is assured — but here was a 
meeting of iron and steel people! 


At that moment I thought I had slipped a cog somewhere— 
that it was some day other than Tuesday — but I was greatly 
relieved to find that I had company, and lots of it. Joining 
me in a vain search for the SEC meeting came three other 
directors, plus Jack Hubbel, the president of the club, plus a 
dozen other members. 


The information desk clerk at the Roosevelt couldn’t help us, 
but eventually, by telephoning the club’s headquarters, we 
learned the meeting that particular day was being held two 
blocks away in the ballroom of the Biltmore. 


Now the point is that the club’s weekly news magazine had 
stated on the front cover that the meeting was at the Biltmore. 
Several days later, because they hoped to drum up a bigger 
attendance, a postcard follow-up was mailed, again mentioning, 
but without any emphasis, that the meeting was at the Biltmore. 


I had seen the magazine and I had seen the postcard — as 
had all of the others — but so powerful is the force of habit 
that I guess we all saw “Biltmore” but thought “Roosevelt.” 


We had been told — told twice — and yet a large group didn’t 
comprehend and so of course didn’t remember. 


I say there’s a moral in this for all of us who sell. Don’t take 
it for granted that saying a thing once is going to penetrate 
all minds. As the Negro preacher is supposed to have said, 
“I tells ’em what I’m going to say, then I says it, then I tells 
‘em what I said.” 


We need to remember in our selling that even though the 
prospect seems to be a “captive” — alone in the room with us 
and with only a few feet of desk space separating us — we can’t 
be sure that we have captured his complete attention. We 
shouldn’t be afraid to repeat, and to throw out questions de- 
signed to test his understanding of what we have been saying. 


And what goes for face-to-face selling is certainly true in 
advertising. How can an advertiser hope to influence the minds 
of a big section of a medium’s audience if he tells the story 
only once, or possibly twice? 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Publisher and Editor 
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THIS 
AD 


for a $219.95 ship-to-shore radio telephone 
appeared in The New York Times on Sunday, 
April 5. The manufacturer, Robert K. Hartman 
Company, Inc., wanted to reach boat owners and 
prospective boat owners. Howard A. Harkavy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, selected The Times 
to carry the ad exclusively because The Times 
“extensive circulation in the boat market made it 
an obvious choice.”’ 


PRODUCED 
THIS 
RESULT 


Within less than ten days the Hartman Company 
had sold 61 units, more than $13,000 worth 

of business. Additional leads received in that first 
response, if converted, would total another 
$47,000. ‘‘We were swamped,”’ says President 
Robert K. Hartman. Here is another example 
why today, as always, it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YORK 
TIMES 


first in advertising in the world’s first market 


Sumekieas: =. 
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Good Housekeeping turns National. 


ELLING 


NATIONAL 


FOOD STORES 


“Good Housekeeping and National 
have just put together a show that 
we think will startle the entire mid 
west. All of our Sales Managers 
in the twelve National Branches 
have been briefed with pre 
liminary plans. A sales 
meeting has been 
scheduled at our home 
offices to coordinate 
our 60th Diamond 
versary tie-in with Good 
Housekeeping. Advertisers 
who want to promote their 
merchandise in our 925 stores 
should give greater than usual con 
Jeration to the big November 
se of Good Housekeeping. This 
n't just another Anniversary— it's 
going to be the biggest thing in the 
food business in 60 years! 


heat 


PROMOTIONS THAT PAY 


.-» START OFF WITH © 
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Teas 60" Diamond Anniversary 


BONANZA FOR YOU! 


All 925 National Food Stores will tie in with 
“Look Ahead—Cook Ahead” promotion starting 
with 10-page editorial feature in November 

Good Housekeeping—All advertised products 

will be eligible for special promotion by National— 


Be sure yours are there and selling! 


925 Stores in 16 States are solidly behind For information on how to participate in 
+ this joint promotion! this promotion, contact National’s branch 


offices, or call Good Housekeeping now. 


National Food Stores will support promo- 
tion with in-store display, window posters, 
newspaper, radio and TV advertising! 


tnt OR, REFUND 
November Advertisers! Price-Card dis- anew or me 
plays for products selected by National! C Guaranteed by %¢ 


Good — 


4t / 
No “iy en 
TAS ADVERTISED wee 


Good Housekeeping _ 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 


(jn ond The bn We 
@ Brand-imprinted shelf-talkers for all Muse a 
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Meet an IRE award 
winner for 1959: 


® 
'HRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


for his 
Early Success 


Franklin H. Blecher, with less than thirty years 
behind him, is this year’s Browder J. Thompson 
Memorial Prize Award winner for his 

paper entitled “Design Principles 

for Single Loop Transistor Feedback 

Amplifiers,” which appeared in 

the September 1957 issue of IRE 
TRANSACTIONS ON CIRCUIT THEORY. 

A hearty pat on the back to Mr. Blecher-- 

of Bell Telephone Laboratories—for 

the IRE paper combining the best 

technical contribution and presentation 


written by a man under thirty. 


And behind the cold statistics of the 67,369 
(ABC 12/31/58) circulation Proceedings now 
enjoys, are 54,557 professionally qualified 

men, plus 12,812 student members in 156 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet them. 


For a share in the present, and a stake in : 
the future, make your product NEWS in - J 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York e MUrray Hill 2-6606 ® 


Boston « Chicago « Minneapolis « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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The Bank That Actually Sells 


Pittsburgh’s Fidelity Trust Co. has a task force of 200 employes 


who spend their leisure hours ‘selling’ bank accounts to local 


retailers. This ‘business development team’ has gathered more 


than $4% million in new deposits in less than three years. 


Beneath the cool exterior of your 
favorite bank teller may beat a sales- 
man’s heart. What is more, it might 
not even take a magic potion to turn 
that Jekyll into a hard-sell Hyde of 
the first order. 

Improbable as it sounds, this has 
been proved by the Fidelity Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh which has gathered, in 
less than three years, 4,328 new ac- 
counts worth a total of $4,527,607— 
and every one was the direct result 
of an inspired after-hours sales effort 
by an employe of the bank. 

All in all, about 200 of Fidelity’s 
1,000 employes are volunteer sales- 
men and saleswomen (technically, they 
are “members” of the bank’s “business 
development team,” as the term “sales- 
man” would almost certainly be of- 
fensive to some of the old-timers). 
Each of the 200 is sales-trained by the 
bank. He is coaxed along and nur- 
tured, in a group with his fellow em- 
ployes and alone, until he is a com- 
petent member of the team. 

Originator of this program is Frank 
W. Knisley, now assistant v-p in 
charge of the business development 
team program. A salesman rather than 
a banker by trade, Knisley gained his 
sales experience with a variety of 
large and small companies, for which 
he has sold to wholesalers and con- 
sumers, dealing both in tangibles and 
intangibles. 

Knisley’s travels around the coun- 
try to visit other banks impressed him 
with two basic problems—(1) most 
banks concentrate on obtaining new 
corporate accounts, with the result 
that they ignore the all-important re- 
tailer market; and (2) employe in- 
centive programs in most cases are 
poorly organized, offering little or no 
training and an almost complete lack 
of controls (tellers cop most of the 
prizes by getting credit for walk-in 
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new business which needs no sales). 

The Fidelity team was set up along 
the lines of a permanent promotion 
instead of a short-term contest. “Be- 
cause the typical bank employe is not 
exactly ideal sales timber,” Knisley 
says, “we knew immediately that we 
could use only those employes who 
had a desire to learn how to sell. We 
also knew we had a big training job 
ahead of us.” 

The first part of the training pro- 
gram is spent on creating a “mental 
attitude for selling” by thoroughly 
covering the basics of salesmanship. 
The mechanical workings of the bank, 
the kinds of accounts it offers, and 
such other internal information as is 
needed is also presented early in the 
program. 

The meat of the program—whom to 
approach and how to do it—is taught 
on a continuous basis. Class sessions 
lay the groundwork, and then Frank 
Knisley tours the bank’s 17 offices on 
a rigid schedule to offer help to team 
members as they need it. 

Although a team member can get 
credit for winning an account from 
nearly anyone, the emphasis is on re- 
tailers. “It is a matter of numbers 
against numbers,” Knisley says. “We 
know there are plenty of accounts to 
be won, and the more trained people 
that go after them, the more we will 
get. Very often, a team member will 
say he doesn’t know anyone to ap- 
proach. When we get him thinking 
about it, this problem always solves 
itself. We encourage him to approach 
the businessmen and retailers with 
whom he has personal contact. This in- 
cludes the owners or directors of busi- 
nesses where he spends money, and 
then some. Markets, stores, gas stations, 
new businesses, referrals, churches, 
summer camp directors, concession- 
aires are just a few.” Some members 
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HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A., LEADS THE WAY 
TO THE $6 BILLION HOSPITAL MARKET! 


HOSPITALS is the only A.B.C. publication in the field with 
sustained circulation and advertising growth since 1945: 


FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION* 


e HOSPITALS has the highest average paid circulation (18,560) ... 
17.6% more than the No. 2 publication ...22.6% more than the 
No. 3 publication. 


e HOSPITALS delivers the greatest U.S. circulation, your primary 
market (17,072) ...25.5% more than the No. 2 publication and 
31.0% more than the No. 3 publication. 


*Compiled from ABC Publishers Statements for 6 Month Period Ending December 31, 1958. 


FIRST IN SUSTAINED ADVERTISING GROWTH 


e From 1945 through 1958, HOSPITALS gained 653 pages of adver- 
tising while Publication No. 2 lost 413 pages and Publication No. 3 
lost 32 pages. 


e Now, more than ever before, your advertising dollars go further in 
HOSPITALS... reach the greatest single concentration of people 
who bvy for hospitals. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE HOSPITAL MARKET 
CONTACT YOUR NEAREST HOSPITALS REPRESENTATIVE 


Chicago 11: Eli Fritz, 840 North Lake Shore Drive — 
WH itehall 4-4350 


Chicago 11: William W. Howe, 840 North Lake Shore 
Drive WH itehall 4-4350 


Cleveland 15: Eugene C. Leipman, 1220 Huron Road — 
SU perior 1-1373 


New York 22: George B. Janco, 3 E. 54th Street — 
PL, aza 4-1090 


Pasadena 1: Ken Averill and Earl A. Jackson, 232 N. 
Lake Avenue — MU rray 1-7123 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
ABC) 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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approach “cold” prospects, but the 
bank encourages salesmen to use up 
established contacts first. 

A system of prospect cards keeps 
rigid controls on the program. As a 
team member thinks of a prospect, he 
fills out a card. The card is processed 
to determine if any other member is 
working on the prospect, and what ac- 
counts, if any, he already has at the 
bank. 

The trainee is taught to key his 
approach to the circumstances of the 
prospect. For example, if he knows 
the prospect has a child, he might 
promote a college fund; if the pros- 
pect has one or two types of accounts 
shown on the returned prospect card, 
there may be another type of account 
that could be of help to him. Team 
members are not allowed to use loan 
offers as bait. 


& It is not uncommon to find that 
the prospect is already the customer 
of another bank. In such a case, the 
salesman might decide to ask for a 
second account. He will agree that 
the prospect’s present bank is a “fine 
institution,” and then proceed to list 
the advantages of opening a second 
account with Fidelity (prospect would 
then have two credit references, two 
potential loan sources, two places 
from which to obtain financial advice). 

Salesmen are amply rewarded for 
their off-duty efforts. They receive a 
commission in cash or merchandise 
that amounts to % of 1% of the initial 
deposit, and another % of 1% if the 
account is still with Fidelity after 
six months (87.8% of them are). 

The bank, too, gets other rewards: 

¢ Improved employe morale that 
has resulted from top management's 
recognition of individual successes. 

e An emergence of leadership qual- 
ities in employes, helping the bank 
spot executive potential which other- 
wise might have been lost. 

© Better employe-customer rela- 
tions resulting from the fact that new 
accounts must be retained for six 
months before full commission is paid, 
and the realization that every present 
customer is a potential new account. 

e A management that is geared to 
selling as more and more ex-team 
members are promoted to manage- 
ment spots. 

Only one big problem still faces 
Frank Knisley: how to improve the 
ratio of one team member out of 
every five employes. His answer: 
“Whenever we hire anyone now, no 
matter for what job, we look for sales 
potential. Pretty soon, our manage- 
ment will be mostly ex-salesmen and 
everyone below that level will be 


pounding the pavement after working 
hours.” @ 
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Why does this advertiser 


K mac 
a 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE”? 


“Our confidence in The Wall Street Journal is constantly rewarded 
through the outstanding results your publication has produced, Wall 
Street Journal readers are not just good business men, they are a pri- 
mary market for consumer goods such as we have to offer. They have 
an excellent knowledge of consumer products, and are quick to see 
the advantages of new and different types of merchandise.” 


Mitek Go Hor 


President 
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MOUTH- 
WATERING 
FACTS 


FACT I: AMERICAN HOME 
DEVOTES A LARGER SHARE OF 
ITS PAGES TO FOOD THAN ANY 
OTHER MASS MAGAZINE 


FACT 2: American Home is sold in 
27,000 food stores (18,000 of them 
are supermarkets). 


FACT 3: Starch reports show that 
60% of American Home families use 
or plan to use recipes from every 
issue (20% actually use recipes 


within 30 days). 
FACT 4: American Home should 


be on the media menu of every 
advertiser who wants to put a product 
on the table in millions of American 
homes. No magazine gets people 

to try recipes, to build and remodel, 
to redecorate, and to buy things like 
American Home Magazine. 


AME RICAN 


HOME 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE READ BY 
3,600,000 FAMILIES 


OOLS FOR SELLING 


28 Ay ARETE ARTIS 
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Pressure-Sensitives Solve Sticky Problems 


What kind of product could en- 
hance and serve functionally, both a 
woman’s coat and a package of 
cheese? Answer: pressure-sensitive 
backed adhesive 

Although this comparison is rather 
extreme, it does indicate the wide 
variety of uses now being found for 
pressure-sensitive adhesives. Their 
versatility enables them to be used in 
almost every phase of the marketing 
operation, from product design and 
packaging right down to customer 
reminders, point-of-purchase materials 
and special promotional aids. 

Basis of this versatility is that vary- 
ing the degree of “tack” (stickiness) 
of the adhesive and using different 
types and weights of materials per- 
mits an infinite number of possible 
combinations for application. 

For example, one Chicago manu- 
facturer of women’s cloth coats at- 
taches the fur collar by means of a 
strip of tough tape with pressure- 
sensitive adhesive on both sides. There 
is just enough tack to hold the collar 
firmly in place when the coat is worn 
and allow it to be removed when 
the coat is cleaned 


& By using a thin paper and increas- 
ing the tack so it makes a permanent 
bond, a manufacturer can easily affix 
his price or warrantee to his product's 
carton so it can’t possibly be peeled 
off by an unscrupulous retailer. 

Another combination of materials 
allows an automobile dealer to stick 
a weatherproof vinyl sign to the door 
panels of a car, leave it outside in the 
lot, and peel off the sign when the 
car is sold, with no ill effects to its 
finish 

In other words, materials backed 
with a pressure-sensitive adhesive can 
be made to stick virtually forever, or 
to peel off cleanly after any length of 
time. They stick to fabric, wood, glass, 


metal, plastic, and just about every 


other known substance. 

The variety of papers, vinyls and 
plastics backed with the adhesives can 
be given metallic finishes, embossed, 
printed. 

Examples shown here indicate just 
a few of the many uses for pressure- 
sensitive adhesive-backed materials. 
Unless otherwise noted, they have 
been created from stock made by 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., of Chicago. 
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Ihe HOTSTREAM 
HEATER CO. 
CLEVELAND 


PERMANENT NAMEPLATE for Hotstream heaters has a heavy tack on metallic- 
finished polyester film. Other uses for metallic adhesives include trim and decora- 
tive panels for appliances, tools, autos. Stock by Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 


i 
HewWelberg 
JUMBO QUART 


FOUR BIG 
GLASSES! 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE displays like this 16” poster can be produced with the ad- 
hesive in front for use in windows, or in back for use on walls, gondolas, cases. 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONS on a store-wide 
basis can be given greater unity 
through the use of labels like this one 
used on all items specially made for 
Macy’s 100th anniversary sale. Labels 
can be attached to any kind of item, 
easily removed at end of promotion. 


i . th. «BOTS. WET WO? 
PRODUCT LABEL serves the dual pur- 
pose of identifying this Kraft product 
and sealing the film package (heat 
sealing could easily damage the 
cheese). The labels are rotogravure 
printed on gold-and-silver foil. Extra 
plus: They can’t peel off accidentally. 
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3-D POPOUT created for Dixie Cone Mfg. Co. of Houston, demonstrates the versa- 
tility of adhesive-backed point-of-purchase display materials. The cup is 15” high, 
and is held curved by a slot and tab arrangement. The adhesive-backed “wings” 
serve for message, hold the big cup on the wall or window for as long as is desired. 


YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


YOU ARE SCHEDULED FOR SALES VISITS 
OUT-OF-TOWN CUSTOMERS PLEASE CALL COLLECT 


NATIONAL CLEANERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO 


PERMANENT TRIMMINGS like this com- 
pass design, printed on adhesive- 
backed polyester film, permits Jack’s 
Lamp Co., Brookline, Mass., to offer a 
variety of decorative motifs without 
changing the basic ice bucket. The 
high tack of the adhesive makes the 
designs waterproof and virtually im- 
possible to peel off despite sweating. 
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SALES AIDS like this one from National 
Cleaners Chemical Mfg. Co. are de- 
signed for posting near the customer's 
wall phone where they are constant 
reminders of the service offered by the 
supplier, also serve as convenience item. 


FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now, 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor, 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time. 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with a contribution, 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY %@ 
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an Easel STi rromoTion 
Presentation 


B a“ d By JANET GIBBS, Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Consultant 


$4 .50 Advance-Mail Salesmanship 


Could be the weather that makes us sympathetic to salesmen 
who carry around a load of material for show-me customers. 
Or maybe it’s the sight of overloaded brief cases and rounded 
shoulders. Anyway, here are a couple of ideas that may help 
lighten the load: 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. of Wheaton, Ill., has come up with 
an impressive mail campaign directed at key advertising pros- 
pects. Hitchcock used testimonial letters received from sub- 
scribers to the company’s Machine & Tool Directory issue to 
sell prospects on readership quality and quantity. Since testi- 


monials are a fine selling tool for manufacturers and business 
ECONOM-EASEL services too—this idea may be adaptable for your business. 
At this low price, 


First step was a request made to subscribers at the time the 
you can afford: 


latest directory was delivered—for information on how this issue 
More Easel Presentations was used, how it helped users, what happened to old directories, 
More often: etc. About 10% responded and some 2,913 letters were received. 


* Seasonal promotions Here is how they were used: 
® New Product introductions = 


® Special Campaigns 


Mailing No. 1: This looked like a 54 by 8%” folder but actually 
it opened up into a single sheet 22 by 34”, printed on both sides 
in three colors. Illustrations were big, the sheet size was big. 

® For store demonstrations of i ; . ¥ " 
your product the impact of the copy (including repros of 100 testimonials) was 
For retail sales training big! (For mailing sample write to: Bruce Howatt, Hitchcock 


To buying committees, Publishing Co., 222 E. Willow Ave., Wheaton, Ill.) (cont'd on p. 98) 
executive boards 


Keep a stock of ECONOM-EASELS 
handy for Office Use: 


¢ An effective way to present 
new programs for approval 


To Give Easel 
Presentations Freely: 


The smart leather-grained stock cover 
can be printed or gold stamped. 
11x8/. Three-ring loose leaf. Red, 
brown or black. Binder plus 6 acetate 
sheet-protectors only $3.40 


Write for our quantity prices. 


FREE! With each purchase of 
ECONOM-EASELS we'll send you 
a Sales Binder Reference File show- 
ing the many stock VPD presenta- 
tion and sales binders available. 


Mail and Phone Orders Welcomed on 
Orders of $3.01 or more exclusive of tax 


may 
Ob 


GOLDSMITH BROS. " “Received from taailers thank- 
America's Largest Stationers “ving. us for sending them the 


1959 Edition of Hitchcock's, 
77 Nassau St., New York 8, N. Y. “ MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 


COrtiandt 7-7900 
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STARTING THIS FALL... 


UNITED AIR LINES BRINGS YOU 
THE DC’'8 JET MAINLINER, WORLDS 
NEWEST AND FINEST JETLINER 


Soon you can fly on the Best of the Jets. It’s the DC-8 Jet, 
built by Douglas, designed to United Air Lines standards spe- 


* 
cifically for airline use. Extra care and knowledge born of 3 
decades of passenger service attended every step in its build- UNITED: 
ing and thorough testing. Result: more reasons than ever to afat my 0) 0 
depend on United Air Lines when you travel. ® 


JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 
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Entering an 
unfamiliar ~ 0 © 
market? 


Wr 


- 


ACB Reports 
fill the gaps 


The firm that is considering 
marketing a product unfamiliar 
to them—or selling a product 
in an unknown area—must find 
answers to a lot of difficult ques- 
tions. On questions of compe- 
tition ; prices ; dealers ; size, fre- 
quency and cost of dealer 
advertising—ACB Research 
Reports give you exact and 
definite answers. 

On other questions such as 
number of prospects; reputa- 
tion of competitors ; adequacy 
of present sales force—ACB Re- 
ports give data on which youcan 
form sound judgments. 

ACB reads and analyzes every 
ad in every daily and Sunday 
newspaper in the United States. 
In so doing, they have available 
to them vast amounts of quan- 
titative and qualitative infor- 
mation on the what, when, and 
how of retail selling. This is 
formation unobtainable from 
other sources. Write for ACB 
Unfamiliar Market’ folder. 

For a description of ACB’s 
14 Newspaper Research Report 
Services that help you do a bet- 
ter marketing and advertising 
job for present products, ask 
for ACB’s free 48-page catalog. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
353 Park Ave. South « New York 10 
18 S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave e Memphis 3 
51 First St . San Francisco 5 
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CHECKING BUREAU 
Inc. 


Mailing No. 2: Talk about impact and impressions—this was the 
heart of the promotion program and it created great excitement. 
(It is also a natural for sellers of high-ticket products or services.) 
Four hundred prime prospects were “bagged” and the cost was 
less than $2 each—as compared with the $20-plus cost of a per- 
sonal sales call. More than that—how many salesmen can get a 
prospect to look at 500 testimoniais? This mail salesman did! 


The bags were homemade—at least the company bought white 
drill, cut it to size, had the copy imprinted and then turned it 
over to local women who did the sewing and insertion of light- 
weight masonline rope as drawstrings. Handlettered cards, ad- 
dressing prospects by name, were tied to the drawstrings. Each 
bag contained a collated set of 500 different letters multilithed 
in half size. And a memo from the company, printed on blue 
paper, invited prospects to read their mail. The bags were mailed 
in corrugated boxes, marked “personal.” 


Mailing No. 3: A few weeks later this mailing piece sold another 
single idea—the long life expectancy of directories. Once again 
testimonial letters were used to prove the point. 


A fourth mailing wrapped up the campaign—but meanwhile, per- 
sonal calls were made close on the heels of each mailing and 
the salesmen report they are reaping the rewards of advance-mail 
salesmanship. Doors open far more easily, their reception is 
friendly and sales are faster for prospects already half sold. 
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...and cellophane’s “tailored protection” 
made the sale more profitable 


Protection, tailored to individual 
product needs, is just one of cello- 
phane’s unique combination of ad- 
vantages. 

Du Pont cellophane’s tailored pro- 
tection lowers the cost of a sale, be- 
cause the packager can choose from 
over 100 different types...gets—and 
pays for—only the kind and amount of 
protection his product requires. And 
he profits from the repeat sales as- 
sured by proper protection of quality. 
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In addition, Du Pont cellophane 
offers the proven sales power of pure 
transparency, unbeatable efficiency 
on high-speed packaging machinery, 
unlimited flexibility of design and 
vivid color printing. 
. . a 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that cellophane 
can help “‘buy your market” at low- 


est cost. Ask your Du Pont represent- 
ative to give you all the facts. 


E.I.du Pontde Nemours& Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


QU PONY 


®€6.u.5. pat orf 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


U PONT 
cellophane 


«/ 


Fm. ? 


Dept. 8S, 401 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
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SGRAND OPENINGS & Ee) 
ANNIVERSARIES ae 
ALOHA SALES 
LUAU TIME 
a HAWAIIAN PREMIUMS 
* FREE ORCHIDS .4 
ait kA a 
 S)ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC 
4 National Soles Off 
7th AVENUE NEW YORK 1} N.Y 


Please send me prices and information on exciting 
new Hawaiian display material, exotic giveaways 
ond unique premiums. 


Company 


Address 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New York 


Measuring Your Corporate Image 


Before planning a campaign to 
build your corporate image, it’s a 
wise idea to measure the present atti- 
tudes of target group or groups—pres- 
ent customers, prospects, stockhold- 
ers, financial analysts, etc.—toward 
your company. The effectiveness of 
your program to influence these groups 
can be measured every year or two 
by surveying the same group and see- 
ing how attitudes have changed. 

One research group has developed 
an interesting combination of mail 
and personal interviews which will 
measure such attitudes as the follow- 
ing, regarding your company: 

© good company to invest in 

® good company to do business 

with 

e dependable supplier 

© quality products 

e research minded 

@ forward-looking 

© aggressive 

© good company to work for 

Depending on the scope of the as- 
signment, such a survey, including 
complete analysis of results and chart 
presentation, can run between $3,500 
and $5,000. 

For more specific information, con- 
tact Mr. Robert Blau, Marketing Data, 
Inc., 1123 Broadway, New York 10, 
~ 3. 


With Sales Follow-up— 
One Woman Tells Another 


Some time ago we reported how 
Brother Sewing Machines stimulated 
continuing product use and continu- 
ing customer satisfaction, through the 
Brother Fabric Guild. Application 
card for the Guild is presented with 
delivery of the sewing machine; mem- 
bers receive a monthly mailing con- 
taining swatches of fabrics they can 
purchase directly from Brother at low 
cost. 

Think of the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising that this combination of ma- 
chine and fabrics will engender. Any 
woman who has made a garment her- 
self is bound to tell her friends about 
it, and in so doing she is likely to 
mention both the sewing machine and 
the continuing supply of fabrics that 
the manufacturer offers. 

Now Brother has added two new 
features to its customer service—fea- 
tures which will cause still more cus- 


tomer good-will and word-of-mouth 
advertising and yield added profits to 
Brother for years. The first of these 
is a dressmaking course for only $2.50. 
including books and patterns. The 
second is the Brother Sewing Supply 
Guild (membership free) which pro- 
vides Brother’s customers with a cata- 
log of 740 useful sewing supplies, all 
available at a substantial discount. 
Staple items in the catalog include 
thread, needles, thimbles, shears, pins, 
buttons, seambinding, belt backing, 
zippers, etc. 

For information on the above, in- 
cluding samples of promotional litera- 
ture and the catalog, write to Mrs. 
Ruth G. Ehrlich, Brother Interna- 
tional Corp., 36-50 38th St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


Shopping Bags Tested as 
Ad Medium 


A new company is offering shop- 
ping bags free of charge to grocery 
stores provided that the bags are per- 
mitted to carry the advertising of gro- 
cery and household products. Cost for 
the advertiser is $1 per listing per 
1000 bags. The bag travels home with 
the shopper and then serves as a shop- 
ping list for the next trip to the store. 

For information, write to Herbert 
Kaufman, 405 Park Ave., New York, 
i 


More Sales Action 
from Trade Shows 


Here’s a pre-tested idea for devel- 
oping more leads, promoting better 
follow-up and closing more sales in 
conjunction with trade shows and 
public expositions. The idea can be 
used by the individual participating 
company, the sponsor of the show, or 
by a trade magazine. 

Here’s how this sales-building tool 
works: A series of perforated business 
reply cards are printed, four to a 
page—with as many pages as the in- 
dividual participant’s exhibit, or the 
entire show, warrants. Bound to- 
gether like a magazine, these cards 
carry a photo and description of each 
product, as well as prices, order blank, 
space to check request for literature, 
etc. The book of cards can be distrib- 
uted at the show and mailed to thou- 
sands of prospects who may not visit 
the show. It ensures some showing 
for each exhibit whether or not it is 
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The postmarks are actual reproductions 


enty of Portlands 
with Grit 


8 
Q NOV 22 


SPM 


national coverage 


Conventional mass publications reach plenty of Port- 
landers, Maine or Oregon variety. But to reach plenty 
of Portlanders in 17 other states, you need a publication 
with concentrated small-town coverage. That’s Grit 

. only Grit. With it to spread your story throughout 
16,000 small towns the length and breadth of this nation, 
you help smooth out the metropolitan bias of the multi- 


million magazines. You get the balanced national cover- 
age essential to total marketing success. A small invest- 
ment buys a big Grit campaign — and no other 
publication can do what Grit does. 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott, Inc. in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


a pees Se eee eee SH 
SREATEST TFA MiLy s NEWSPAbER \~ 
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MR. MANUFACTURER: 


Is your competition 
selling to the Negro? 


They probably are... whether 
you know it or not. America’s 
17 million Negroes with money 
to spend on top quality pro- 
ducts are now an important seg- 
ment of the market for any pro- 
duct. The Negro population is 
located in the “‘central city”’ 
areas of your major markets. 

Interesting, exciting, pic- 
ture-packed EBONY magazine 
completely dominates the Ne- 
gro market. With this one 
powerful advertising medium, 
you can get your selling mes- 
sage across to America’s 
Negroes in higher- 
paid occupations 
who have real pur- 
chasing power. 

Call our 
nearest office 
for a special 
showing of our 
new, color- 
slide visual. 


NEW YORK 36 - 55 W. 4204 ST : f Z 
LONGACRE 4-0716 5, Mt See 
CHICAGO 16 - 1820 S. MICHIGAN AVE. eee 4 
OS ANGELES 17, 1127 WILSHIRE BLVD o. 
LOS ANGELES 17 - 1127 WILSHIRE BLVD. Tee | 
HUNTLEY 2-547? ay 3 


THE MOST POWERFU 
SELLING FORCE 
IN THE NEGRO MARKET 


- CLASSIFIED DRAWINGS 


Save money and time 
with the original clas 
sified art clip service 
ew drawings every 
month. Write for de 
tails to 


ART MART SERVICE 


P.0.@0x 2121-Oatcas 1,Texas 


ideas lost in transit? 


There’s no surer way 
for your message to ar- 
rive, with its full im- 
pact, than with a motion 


ie picture or slidefilm. .. . 


since 19! 3 
fessional producer. 


Atlas Fila Coperation 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7-—8620 
WASHINGTON *® CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 


Warning: select a pro- 


= THERE'S ONLY ONE J 
b) 


~ 


BOMBAY & 


+ 
© |MPORTED ENGLISH GIN ~O[Baee 
MPORTED FRENCH VERMOUTH — 

AM PENROSE & CO., Inc. PHIL, PA—94.4°% Proof 


visited. Some shows have balconies, 
mezzanines or floors that receive far 
less traffic than the main floor, and 
these cards help equalize the exposure 
that exhibits in all locations get. The 
cards serve as a reminder to — 
who don’t have time for a detailed 
inspection of equipment, and as a 
visual-aid catalog. 

Cahners Publishing Co., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass., publishers of 
Modern Materials Handling, for the 
recent Material Handling Institute’s 
Exposition of 1959 sold space in a 
16-page grouping of 64 “show cards.” 
Ask Ray Hamel, sales promotion di- 
rector of Cahners Publishing Co., for 
a free copy of “Modern Materials 
Handling Show Cards.” 


Service Concept Improves 
Package Insert 


Many manufacturers enclose an au- 
tomatic reorder card or other reorder 
reminder in the master cartons they 
ship to distributors and retailers. 

Now the manufacturers of Q-Tips 
have applied the same idea to the 
package the consumer takes home 
with her. On top of the last layer in 
the box is placed a sheet, approxi- 
mately 2%” by 6”, bearing the head- 
ing “Shopping List,” with spaces for 
the housewife to mark down 12 things 
she needs. At the top of the sheet 
is the reminder, “Running low—only 
one layer to go.” Imprinted on the 
first of the 12 blank lines for shopping 
needs is a line drawing of a box of 
Q-Tips. 

By combining a service piece which 
the customer can use, with an appro- 
priate reminder that the customer's 
supply is running low, the Q-Tips 
people have assured themselves of 
customer good-will and increased re- 
peat business. 

Take a look at your own package 
inserts, package surfaces and reorder 
reminders and ask yourself if you can 
increase your reorders by re-design- 


ing these items with attention to the 
needs of your customers. 


Employes as Authors 


A form of publicity often over- 
looked in many companies is the pub- 
lication of technical articles, written 
by employes, for various business 
papers. With the proper incentive, 
hidden talent will appear in any or- 
ganization, resulting in published ma- 
terial which is a credit to the com- 
pany and which gives prestige to the 
individual. 

In 1958, Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Co. formed an “Author's 
Club” to encourage employes to write 
articles dealing with the company 
and its products. The articles are 
first submitted to the Sales Promotion 
Department for editing and are then 
forwarded to the editor of a publica- 
tion for his consideration. 

As an incentive to individuals to 
participate, the author of an article 
which has been accepted for publica- 
tion, becomes a member of the Brown 
& Sharpe Author’s Club. He receives 
a membership card and $25 per page 
from either the publisher or Browne 
& Sharpe. Several luncheons are held 
at the plant each year to honor mem- 
bers of this club. 

In nine months, 24 articles by 
Brown & Sharpe authors appeared in 
eight different business papers. This 
published material covered over 100 
pages, quite an auspicious start for 
this simple, yet highly intelligent idea. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a monthly 
review of sales-producing tools and 
ideas designed to stimulote the think- 
ing of salesminded executives. Address 
contributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o 
Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Jill ic uraror 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 
525 E. 81st Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


CALCULATORS 
for faster selling 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 
easily solve problems connected with 
the use or selection of your product 
or service. Precision made of 

paper or plastic (but low in cost), 
they simplify even complex 
operations. For example, the model 
shown calculates weight per 1000 
pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Calculators and 
full information. 
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Detroit’s doing great... 


HOW ARE YOu DOING 


IN DETROIT 


Are YOUR product 
sales keeping pace with 
Detroit’s resurging business? 


* Detroit’s Department Stores place 
more advertising in The Detroit 
News than in both other Detroit 
newspapers combined! 


Circulation of The Detroit News is highest in its 
history and the largest of any Michigan news- 
paper. In the S.M.A., where 98% of Detroit's 
retail business is done and 3,840,000 Detroiters 
live, The News outsells the second paper by 
125,000 weekdays and 212,000 Sunday! 


»troit News 


475,873 weekdays 


New York Office . . . Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. Chicago Office... 435. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 596,884 Sunday 
Pacific Office .. . . 785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road ABC 3-31-59 
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M-M’s NEW MARKETING SETUP, says 
Matt Carroll, vice president—market- 
ing, provides the management frame- 
work for steady sales expansion. One 
of the major objectives is closer co- 
ordination among market research, 
product design, advertising and direct 
field selling. Marketing, working with 
engineering and sales, will decide what 
to manufacture, in what quantities, 
and what time, for total effectiveness. 


ORGANIZATION CHART OF MARKETING DIVISION 
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* ORMIMAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Management Miracle at Minneapolis-Moline (continued from page 35) 


If a dealer was a poor credit risk, 
the company-dealer agreement was 
tightened up to a cash operation. Deal- 
ers found to have no real potential 
were dropped. 

The process generated “resales.” 
(In this particular field an implement 
is “sold” when moved from factory 
to dealer, and “resold” by dealer to 
the user. The dealer ordinarily pays 
the factory when the implement is re- 
sold, or at the end of 12 months.) 

The inventory figure was brought 
into line with sales, and the reduction 
brought some $11 million into com- 
pany headquarters where it could be 
put to work. Another $5 million came 
from collecting “receivables.” 

With increased liquidity, M-M 
needed drastic cutbacks on overhead. 
Duncan and his team went to work 
on what a Wall Street financial house 
had described as “excessively large 
overhead, wasted efforts and poor 
controls.” 

The personnel figure edged down 
toward 3,500 (from 4,000) as some 
departments were slimmed. No de- 
crease in efficiency was noticed and in 
some departments there was a re- 
markable increase in efficiency as the 
staff was cut back. 

Some operatons were slashed en- 
tirely. For instance: 

M-M for years had invested fan- 
tastic sums in color films which 
showed—eventually—an M-M machine 
at work. 
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“They were excellent travelogues, 
taken in every part of the world by 
professionals and as expensive as they 
were good,” says Duncan wryly. “The 
faint touch of advertising in them 
was hardly noticed by the persons 
who saw the films. 

“That sort of long-range operation 
is good if you ~~ to be, for in- 
stance, an agricultural university or 
some philosophical organization. We 
happen to be Minneapolis-Moline, and 
we have to do our selling right here 
and now.” 

The films went. 

Duncan was convinced that one of 
the weak links in M-M’s support of 
its salesmen and dealers lay in failure 
to get spare parts where they were 
needed in a hurry. He ordered a com- 
plete survey of the parts situation and 
told the dealers that while the re- 
organization was under way they 
should call him personally on the 
telephone any time they had difficulty 
getting parts when needed. : 

Matt Carroll had his own strategy 
for handling the parts problem. In 
talks with dealers he held up a key, 
announced that it fitted the front 
door of the parts warehouse, and in- 
vited the dealers to “call me or George 
Dodson [parts division manager 
brought in from his job as regional 
sales manager west of the Mississippi] 
and we'll get the parts you need.” 

Carroll and Dodson made many a 
trip to the warehouse on a Saturday 


evening or Sunday, but the parts got 
on their way. 

Key problem, as the parts survey 
team saw it, was that some 68,000 
parts were spread over a 7-acre ware- 
house without reference to the speed 
with which the parts were moved. 
One order after another, calling for 
much the same half dozen fast- 
moving parts, made the long cir- 
cuitous route. 

Four or five thousand parts, out of 
the 68,000 total, made up 75% of the 
parts orders. It didn’t make sense to 
Duncan that parts moving perhaps 
once a year should occupy front ware- 
house space costing $8 a square foot, 
while fast-moving parts were stored 
in some rear area worth about $3 a 
foot. 

Result: The 5,000 items stocked 
where they are readily available; a 
parts manager “sitting on” a con- 
centrated parts card index system so 
he has constant control over flow of 
parts in and out of the warehouses, 
and parts orders being filled with 
speed M-M had never achieved be- 
fore. 

Under the new management, a 
team also took a “realistic look” at 
parts prices. Some prices went down, 
others went up, but the end result 
of repricing and cost reduction is that 
M-M gets a little better profit from 
its parts business. The company con- 
siders it more important that the sim- 
plified system permits individual at- 
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IN CANADA 


EFFECTIVE 
SEPT. 12", 195 


Weekend Magazine with its new French 
language edition, Perspectives, will reach 


a new circulation high of 


1,790,000 


On September 12, Perspectives will 
make its entry into 207,129 French- 
speaking Canadian homes. 

In addition to this, the Brantford Ex- 
positor joins the group of Weekend 


member newspapers, adding 21,119 
English-speaking families to the total. 
With these two additions, advertisers 
are thus provided with coverage of 4 
out of 10 of all the homes in Canada. 


Perspectives 

Province and Weekend 
Newfoundland 30,262 
Prince Edward Island 4.505 
Nova Scotia 44.010 
New Brunswick 71,657 
Quebec 410,607 
Ontario 683,205 
Manitoba 70,563 
Saskatchewan 26,894 


Perspectives 
Province and Weekend 


Alberta 167,917 
British Columbia 264,330 
Yukon and N.W.T. 1,112 
Miscellaneous 5,238 


TOTAL CANADA |,780,300 
Outside Canada 9,772 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 1,790,072 


The biggest single 


selling force in Canada 


ee eee 
Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 


Represented by: O'Mara and Ormsbee—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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tention to the dealers’ orders 

One of the roughest jobs fell to the 
lot of the man-from-the-ranks newly 
named sales manager, Matt Carroll. 

Carroll knew that many of the deal- 
ers weren't selling the full potential of 
the area they had been given, that 
some of the salesmen weren't pulling 
their weight. He started the rebuild- 
ing program by frankly discussing the 
problems with dealers, explaining in 
detail the changes that were bein 
made, and inviting questions <a 
suggestions. 

Where there was no hope for a 
dealer, the break was made clean and 
final. Where another man needed en- 
couragement and sales assistance, he 

ot all the help he could use from 
Givisions and the home office. The 
number of dealerships dipped sharply 
to about 1,800. Then dealer enthusi- 
asm caught fire from the new aggres- 
sive merchandising program and the 
number of dealers upon whom M-M 
could depend began the long climb 
back to between 2,100 and 2,200. 

As dealers were added, the M-M 
sales organization concentrated on 
getting them into productive sales 
activity. 


® Between reorganization and special 
sales events, Carroll came up with an 
idea for “specialty franchises.” M-M 
recognized that a population shift or 
some other factor occasionally left 
the company without an aggressive 
dealer in the prime trading center of 
a county. In other instances, the most 
alert dealer already was handling a 
full line of competitive products. 

Under the specialty franchise plan, 
any farm equipment dealer, regard- 
less of his major line, could take on 
the Uni-Farmor family of self-pro- 
pelled machines, or a corn sheller or 
picker, as long as his trade area did 
not conflict with the territory of an 
established full-line M-M dealer. 

The idea, completely new in the 
farm implement field and considered 
entirely ethical and businesslike, be- 
came a major item in the regeneration 
of a sales organization. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in January, 1959, Matt Carroll 
was elected to the new office of vice 
president—marketing. Said Duncan’s 
announcement of the promotion: “The 
new position places emphasis on the 
marketing and merchandising ap- 
proach to selling. The company ex- 
pects to increase sales and broaden 
its base by properly coordinating mar- 
ket research, product design, adver- 
tising and direct field selling.” 

Carroll's step up to vice president- 
marketing offered the opportunity for 
telling changes in leadership of the 
company’s merchandising program: 
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... Arthur E. Smith, general serv- 
ices manager, was promoted to mer- 
chandising manager. 

. . . Pringle moved up from man- 
ager of M-M’s Hopkins Sales and 
Service Division to sales manager of 
the Farm Machinery Division. 

. . « Joseph A. Frisz, a sales execu- 
tive with U.S. Rubber International, 
who had spent recent years in South 
America, was named export manager. 

. Roger R. Hipwell, who had 
been product manager and who early 
in the reorganization took over the 
advertising and sales promotion di- 
rection, was named by Carroll to the 
position of sales manager, industrial 
and OEM (Original Equipment Manu- 
facturer) Division. 

The action on Hipwell pointed up 
the fact that Carroll and Duncan 
were paying special attention to sales 
possibilities in the industrial field. 
For years, M-M’s industrial depart- 
ment had accounted for 5% or less of 
total sales, and Duncan thought it 
ought to be a lot more. 

When Hipwell took over, industrial 
sales were handled by special indus- 
trial representatives from New Eng- 
land along the Great Lakes, including 
such states as New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. In the remainder of the 
United States and Canada, industrial 
sales were handled by the Farm Ma- 
chinery Division. 

These things began to happen: 


M-M came up with a combination 
backhoe and loader. (That is the 
familiar-looking implement vou see 
in the street digging a trench for a 
water main a few days after an identi- 
cal machine has been there to dig a 
trench for a sewage line.) A lot of 
different combinations are possible 
with the unit, depending on the con- 
tractor’s need. The industrial unit is 
the bread and butter of the line. 

Other units, for use on streets and 
highways, for parks, quarries and gen- 
eral industrial use, were added to 
round out the line. 

With a complete product line to 
sell, Hipwell began establishing dis- 
tribution representatives in the New 
England states, mid-Atlantic states, 
north central area and south central 
states. Dealers are being selected now 
in the South, Southwest, Pacific states 
and in eastern and western Canada. 
About 100 industrial distributors have 
been named thus far. 

Currently, industrial sales are run- 
ning between 10 and 15% of M-M’s 
total. While increased emphasis on, 
and sales of, farm machinery are 
projected, Duncan and Carroll say 
the industrial figure will be boosted 
to 40% of total. 


Export sales are handled largely 
through distributors throughout the 
world, who usually have exclusive 
franchises covering the country in 
which they are located or a specific 
area within those countries. 

In a normal year, among the 42 
countries served by its dealers, ap- 
proximately 65 to 70% of Minneapolis- 
Moline export business is done in 
Latin America. In that area, the com- 
pany has 19 distributors in principal 
markets. The area is considered to 
have a virtually unlimited potential, 
but volume has been sharply curtailed 
in recent years due to dollar shortage. 

M-M has particularly strong distri- 
bution in virtually all Near East coun- 
tries, but volume has been cut since 
1957, largely because of the political 
situation. For more than 20 years, 
the South African market has been, 
and is, important for M-M. 

Although the company has distri- 
bution arrangements in the Far East, 
volume has been restricted by the 
dollar situation plus the preferential 
treatment given by some countries to 
merchandise originating in the British 
Commonwealth area. 


® As M-M whips its domestic prob- 
lems and foreign political situations 
subside, strengthening of foreign dis- 
tribution is planned. 

While some departments were be- 
ing drastically cut back (Duncan 
wanted at least $3 million cut off 
operating expenses and he wanted the 
savings made in “unreasonable” ex- 
penditures) and other departments 
were being expanded, the advertising 
and promotional departments were 
leading a particularly hectic life. 

There was a quick savings—those 
4-color movies sent each year to M-M 
dealers cost between $100,000 and 
$150,000. And it helped that both 
Duncan and Carroll are advertising 
minded. They trimmed down the per- 
sonnel, combining advertising and pro- 
motion under William W. Lundell, 
who has been director of public re- 
lations since 1956. They told Lundell 
to spend the money (more than half 
a million a vear in the budget) back- 
ing up M-M salesmen and dealers. 

Bill Lundell, with a broad back- 
ground in newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision and in advertising, concedes 
that “things were a little confused for 
a while.” But the picture came into 
focus quickly, and M-M switched its 
account to BBDO. 

Advertising coverage generally was 
expanded. In the export field, full 
pages were used in Life en Espanol 
and Agricultura de Las Americas. 
Domestically, M-M hammered away 
in the Farm Journal, Successful Farm- 
ing and The Farm Quarterly, as well 
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In the first six months of 1959, WMAQ Radio's local sales were 33.6% ahead 
of the same period last year. And the month of June not only proved to be 
57.3% greater than June of last year, but the biggest month in WMAQ’s entire 
37-year history! Big talk like this is possible because WMAQ Radio gets 
action for its advertisers... buying action from Chicago's adult audiences. For 


your authoritative voice in Chicago, talk big on... Mi 
NBC Owned 670 in Chicago Sold by NBC Spot Sales VW AQ 


big 


DON’T 
FUZZ 
YOUR 
THINKING 


You Can Reach the “WHO-MANY” (not the 
“how many”) Readers in the Public School 
Market 


Example: 


WHO has the greatest paid circulation in the buying part 
of the Public School Market? 


Answer: The American School Board Journal with 
41.6% more subscribers than the No. 2 publication. 


WHO has the highest renewal rate? 
Answer: Again, it’s The American School Board 
Journal with 90.62%. This high rate gives you the 
best clue to reader interest and need. 


reaches the greatest number of people per district 
who influence buying for public schools? 

Answer: The American School Board Journal. In the 
top 50 cities, for example, more than 9 copies per city 
reach the people who spend the most school dollars. 


Here’s Proof... Greater Coverage in Growing 
School Districts Such as These, and Many More! 


— ASBJ reaches the Superintendent, Business Man- 
ager, 6 Board Members and 4 key school officials. 
In Colorado Springs — ASBJ reaches the Superintendent, Business Man- 
ager and 5 Board Members. 
In Muskogee, Okla. - ASBJ reaches the Superintendent and 5 Board 
Members. 
In Faribault, Minn. — ASBJ reaches the Superintendent and 6 Board 
Members. 
In Petersburg, Ind. — ASBJ reaches the Superintendent and 3 Board 


In Los Angeles 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send Comparative Report and other data on the Journal. 


Company 
Street.. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD 


JOURNAL 


as national farm journals, national and 
regional trade journals and newspa- 
per supplements. 

With Carroll’s encouragement, M-M 
this year bought radio farm commen- 
tators and in June the coverage was 
tripled to about 50 stations in the 
United States and 15 in Canada. 

When the company last March 
brought out its biggest tractor, the 
G-VI, simultaneous television time 
was bought on 47 stations. 

Dealer enthusiasm caught fire also 
in that area of operation: 

e Idaho dealers formed one group 
to purchase 5-minute live television 
shows. 

e Forty dealers in South Dakota 
formed another M-M group for the 
regular sponsorship of a show (they 
like Jackie Gleason). 

e At Great Falls, Mont., the same 
thing happened. 

e Individual dealers began stepping 
up their television and radio pur- 
chases. 

M-M engages in no cooperative ad- 
vertising, but it runs a lively opera- - 
tion in which advertising mats and 
radio script are furnished to local 
media, encouraging the media to get 
local sponsorship. 

End results in the advertising and 
promotional fields: 

Duncan, who had been cutting 
budgets, increased the department's 
budget this year by 50%. In line with 
long-range company plans he also as- 
signed Lundell to full time on public 
relations. 


& And that’s the story of Minneapolis- 
Moline’s conversion from a company 
suffering from fatty degeneration to a 
lean, hungry organization—hunting for 
business and in shape to fight for it 

The details are best told in the hard 
figures incorporated in the tabulation 
on page 35. One thing the figures do 
not show is that despite reduced over- 
head costs, M-M has introduced 11 
new tractors and other machines since 
January. 

Duncan added it up recently when 
he told a Rotary club in Los Angeles: 

“We had the painful and onerous 
task of reducing overhead beginnins 
with the administrative, clerical and 
supervisory work force. We eliminated 
several hundred people at an annual 
savings of about $3 million a vear 
We now are doing more business with 
25% less people and making .a profit 
If this surgery had not been done, all 
the remaining 3,500 emploves would 
have been jobless 

“We attempt to operate as effi- 
ciently as possible and thus make as 
much profit as possible, which in the 
long run is better for our emploves, 
our company and our customers.” @ 
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CORRECTIONS to MAY 10, 1959 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


p. 116 
Baltimore, Md. Metropolitan County 


Area: “Income Per Household,” 
$6,464. 


p- 160 
Jacksonville (Miss.), rank 120, should 
read Jackson, Miss. 


p- 190 

Baltimore, Md. Metropolitan County 
Area: “Income Per Household,” 
$6,464; rank, 53. All lower-ranking 
Metropolitan Areas are moved down 
one rank. 


p. 127 

Areas 163, 285, 286, 164, 165 
(through Marvland portion only), 
move figures up one line. 


p- 232 
Long Beach-Lakewood 
383.9 
.2195 
139.8 
$839,580 
.2730 
2,187 
$ 6,006 


Total Pop. 

Pop. % of U.S.A 
Households 

Net. E.B.I. 

E.B.I. % of U.S.A. 
Per Capita E.B.1. $ 
Per Hsld. E.B.1. 


. 248 
Long Beach-Lakewood 
Total Retail Sales $635,867 
Retail Sales % U.S.A. .3167 
Buying Power Index .2754 
Index of 
Sales Production 144 
Food $145,995 
Eat. & Drink. Places 49,100 
Gen. Mdse. 116,404 
Apparel 43,969 
Furn.-House 
Appliances 
Automotive 
Gas Stations 
Lum.-Bldg.-Hdwre. 


Drugs 


38,178 
110,887 
52,501 
20,212 
19,851 


p. 280 
Sussex Co., Delaware, % of income, 
$4,000-6,999, should be 43.2. 


p- 328 
Cook County, IIl.: “Food Store Sales,” 
$1,609,801 thousand 


p. 333 
Eating & 
Food Drink Places 

Lombard, Ill. $7,839 $ 842 
Naperville, Ill. 5,960 1,145 
Wheaton, Ill. 9,417 775 
Edgar, Ill. 6,154 1,547 
Paris, Ill. 4,621 1,073 
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IMPORTANT 


. . » Save this page 


These are corrections of data 
appearing in the May 10, 1959 
Survey of Buying Power. Only 
the correct figures are shown. 
We suggest that you slip this 
page in your Survey for easy 


reference. 


Gen. Mdse. Apparel 
Lombard, Ill. $ 968 $ 359 
Naperville, Ill. 909 424 
Wheaton, Ill. ~°2,049 1,394 
Edgar, Ill. 1,642 1,045 
Paris, Ill. 1,481 937 


Furn.-Hsld.- 
Appl. Automotive 
Lombard, Ill. $ 184 $1,274 
Naperville, ll. 474 4,434 
Wheaton, Ill. 1,258 9,027 
Edgar, Ill. 1,007 4,372 
Paris, Ill. 807 3,653 


Gas Lumber- 

Stations Bldg. Hdwre. 
Lombard, Ill. $1,703 $3,050 
Naperville, Ill. 1,205 4,133 
Wheaton, Ill. 1,916 2,360 
Edgar, II. 1,874 3,110 
Paris, Il. 1,256 1,363 


Drugs 
Lombard, Ill. $ 861 
Naperville, Ill. 589 
Wheaton, Ill. 1,473 
Edgar, Il. 833 
Paris, Ill. 592 


p. 337 

Wayne County, Ill.: “Buying Power 
Index,” .0093 

p- 338 

Illinois “Drug Sales”, $403,237 thou- 
sand 


p- 347 
Vanderburgh County, Ind.: “Popu- 
lation”, 180.2 thousand 


p- 350 
Floyd County, Ind.: “Buying Power 
Index”, .0280 


p- 352 
Tippecanoe County, Ind.: 
Sales”, $4,659 thousand 


“Drug 


White County, Ind.: “Drug Sales”, 
$832 thousand 
Whitely County, Ind.: “Drug Sales”, 
$499 thousand 


p- 401 
Baltimore, Md. Metropolitan County 
Area: “Income Per Household”, 
$6,464 


p- 412 
Barnstable County, Mass.: “Total Re- 
tail Sales”, $103,116 thousand 


p- 422 
Jackson citv, 
2,499,” 16.2. 


Mich.: “% hslds., $0- 


p- 462 
Lincoln County, Mo.: “Income % of 
U.S.A.”, .0077 


p- 470 
Butler County, Mo.: “Drug Sales,” 
$879 thousand 


p- 471 
Kansas City, Mo.: “Food Store Sales” 
$140,625 thousand 


p- 472 
Missouri “Total Food Sales,” $1,135,- 
298 thousand 


p- 500 
Hudson County, N. J.: “Buying Power 
Index”, .3787 


p- 524 
Lewis County, New York: “Buying 
Power Index,” .0113 


p. 533 
Davie County, N. C.: 
15.6 thousand 


“Population,” 


p- 546 

Stokes County, N. Car.: “Buying 
Power Index”, .0072 

p-. 564 

Summit Co., Ohio % of 
$2,500-3,999, should be 8.3. 


income, 


p- 567 and p. 576 
Total 
Retail 
Sales 
Clark, Ohio $ 151,645 
Springfield, Ohio 133,022 
Total Above Cities 8,642,021 
State Total 11,043,442 


% of 
U.S.A. 

0755 

.0662 
4.3041 
5.4996 


Per Hsld. 
Retail 
Sales 
$3,829 


Buying 
Power 
Index 

.0766 
.0575 

3.7930 

5.6657 


Clark, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 
Total Above Cities 
State Total 3,881 
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Clark, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Total Above Cities 
State Total 


Clark, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 

Total Above 
Cities 

State Total 


Index 
Quality _ of Sales 
Index Activity 
103 101 
114 131 
119 
104 


$38,253 
34,190 


2,159,567 


2,843,848 


645,603 
849,026 


Springfield, Ohio $7,316 

Total Above 
Cities 

State Total 


$23,653 


476,556 
563,489 


1,550,604 
1,918,586 


Lumber- 
Bldg.- 
Hdwre. 
$10,413 

7,500 


Gas 
Stations 
$13,001 

11,044 


Clark, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 

Total Above 
Cities 

State Total 


578,278 
876,820 


480,161 
767,976 


Drugs 
$5,161 
4,873 


Clark, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 


p- 624 
Chesterfield County, S.C.: “Popula- 
tion,” 35.6 thousand 


p- 712 
Mercer Co., W. Va., % of income, 
$0-2,499, should be 7.5. 


p. 668 
Wichita County, Texas: “Households,” 
35.3 thousand 


p- 680 
Tyler County, Texas: “Retail Sales,” 
$10,067 thousand 


p- 684 
Salt Lake City, Utah: “Drug Store 


Total Above 
Cities 
State Total 


Gen. Mdse. 
$17,679 
17,230 


Apparel 
$7,530 
7,408 


Clark, Ohio 

Springfield, Ohio 

Total Above 
Cities 

State Total 


1,366,031 p oe 


1,505,697 


524,803 
576,503 
sand 
Furn.- 
House- 
Appl. 
$7,599 


Auto- 
motive 
$27,400 


p- 590 
Clackamas County, Ore.: “Popula- 
tion,” 110.1 thousand 


Clark, Ohio 


Outlets,” 60. 


291,970 
354,524 


p- 748 
Vancouver, B.C. Metropolitan Area: 
“Food Store Sales” $151,440 thousand 


Tulsa city, Okla.: “Total Net Effec- 
tive Buying Income,” $538,386 thou- 


Total D.B.S. Metropolitan Area “Food 
Store Sales,” $1,676,567 thousand 


p- 753 
Total All Provinces “Total Retail 
Sales,” $15,094,303 thousand 


The New List of Official Metropolitan Areas 


The Executive Office of the President has just issued 
its final list of “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas,” 
incorporating many changes in definitions and adding 
several new areas. This list may be regarded as final until 
preliminary results of the 1960 population will permit 
further additions and changes. 


Relation of Government List to Sales Management's 
Metro Areas 
As our readers know, we have been fighting a long 
unsuccessful battle with the Government on the question 
of defining New England Areas in terms of counties, to 
agree with standard marketing needs. For this reason, 
the SM count of standard metro areas falls far short of 


the government figure of 192 areas (which also includes 
four areas in Hawaii and Puerto Rico omitted from the 
SM list), because we boil the 20 New England areas 
defined along township lines to 13 metro county areas. 
We shall continue to ignore the governmental township 
definitions in favor of our mode of treatment. 

With respect to the changes in the official list made 
since 1950, the majority have been incorporated in the 
SM metro area definitions published in the May 10, 1959, 
SM Survey of Buying Power. However, we note below 
changes made since the release of the Survey, which are 
not reflected in our data and which we will incorporate 
in our forthcoming metro area feature to appear in the 
November 10 issue of Sales Management. 


Areas (Other than Those in New England) Whose New Official Definition Differs from That Currently Used by 
Sales Management 


Counties Included in 
Counties Included in SM Definition, 
Name of Area Government Definition May 10, 1959 
Baltimore, Md. Baltimore City & County Baltimore City & County 
a ma Anne Arundel 
Carroll 


Canton, Ohio Stark Stark 
Tuscarawas 
Kanawha 


Fayette 


Charleston, W. Va. Kanawha 

Chicago, Il. Cook 

Du Page 

Kane 

Lake (1ll.) 
McHenry 

Will 

Vanderburgh (Ind.) 
Henderson ( Ky.) 


Lake (1II.) 
Lake (ind.) 
will 
Evansville, Ind. Vanderburgh (ind.) 
Warrick (ind.) 
Henderson ( Ky.) 


Lake (Ind.) Part of Chicago Area 
Porter (ind.) 


Hinds 


Gary-Hammond-E. Chicago, 
Ind. 


Hinds 

Rankin 

Part of New York— 
Newark—Jersey City Area 

Clay ( Mo.) 

Jackson ( Mo.) 

Platte ( Mo.) 

Wyandotte ( Kans.) 

Johnson ( Kans.) 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jersey City, N. J. Hudson 


Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Clay ( Mo.) 
Jackson ( Mo.) 
Johnson (Kans. ) 


Wyandotte ( Kans.) 


Counties Included in 
Counties Included in SM Definition, 
Name of Area Government Definition May 10, 1959 
Campbell Amherst 
Lynchburg Independent Bedford 

City Campbell 
Lynchburg Independent City 
Part of New York— 
Newark—Jersey City Area 


Uni 
Newport News Ind, City Newport News Ind. City — 
Hampton Ind. City Hampton Independent City 


York County 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N.J. Bergen Part of New York— _ 
i Newark—dJersey City Area 


Passaic 
Salt Lake City, Utah Salt Lake City Salt Lake 
Davis 
Jefferson (Ohio) 


Part of Wheeling— 
Brooke (W. Va.) Steubenville Area 
Hancock (W. Va.) 


Madison 
Onondaga 

Oswego 

Ohio (W. Va.) 
Marshall (W. Va.) 
Belmont (Ohio) 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Newark, N. J. 


Newport News-Hampton, Va. 


Steubenville-Weirton, Ohio- 
W. Va. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Onondaga 


Wheeling, W. Va. Ohio (W. Va.) 
Marshall (W. Va.) 
Brooke (W. Va.) 


Hancock (W. Va.) 


Youngstown, Ohio Mahoning (Ohio) 


Mahonin: 
Trumbull (Ohio) i 


Trumbull (Ohio) 
Mercer ( Pa.) 
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Retail Sales Boom Shows No Slackening 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management and Its Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales through the first half 
of 1959 have been setting a terrific 
pace (8% over 1958 level with June 
sales running 10% ahead of June, 
1958). Sales for September will prob- 
ably continue to rack up new highs, 
with an expected volume of $17.8 bil- 
lion, 9% higher than the September, 
1958, total. 

However, the final quarter of the 
year will probably show some taper- 


ing off in the retailing tempo, particu- 
larly if the steel strike is unduly pro- 
longed, and exercises a dampening ef- 
fect on overall economic activity in 
the third quarter. Also, since retailing 
was already affected by the recovery 
in the final quarter of 1958, it would 
be overly optimistic to expect this 
year’s final quarter retail sales to keep 
the same comparative 1958-59 gain of 
the earlier part of the year—even with 


the expected big push of the “com- 
pact” 1960 cars. 

At this writing, with the June FRB 
Index of Industrial Output at an all- 
time peak of 155 (1947-49 = 100) and 
registering a 12-month gain of 17%, 
there is some speculation that this 
may prove to be the high-water mark 
for the year. The steel strike obviously 
rules out the possibility that the June 
level will be exceeded this summer. 


30 Best 
Markets 


For 
September 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
(U. S. index serves as base, always 
100.) For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


New England 
Salem, Mass. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 


Pacific 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Middle Atlantic 


Hempstead Township, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown, Pa. 


West South Central 


Lubbock, Tex. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


East South Central 
Jackson, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


East North Central 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Flint, Mich. 
Gary, Ind. 


West North Central 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
Sioux City, la. 


Mountain 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Reno, Nev. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


South Atlantic 
Orlando, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Canada 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Other influences pointing to a 1959 
high in the June FRB Index are the 
probable tapering off soon in the high 
rate of inventory accumulation (a big 
factor in the recovery to-date), and a 
like tapering in defense spending and 
home building. ‘ 

The one factor that has yet to make 
its contribution to recovery is capital 
spending for plant and equipment. 
But, while rising, this is not expected 
to go over an annual rate of $33.4 
billion in the third quarter, as against 
the 1957 rate of $37 billion. Thus, un- 
less capital spending takes a real jump 
in the final quarter, the overall effect 
of the steel strike may be to make 
June the turning-point of the current 
recovery. 

On the other hand, the strike could 
extend the duration of the recovery 
period, by deferring much steel ac- 
tivity to the later months of the year. 


* * * 


High Spot Cities are tabulated 
monthly as a guide to the marketer 
on where his sales efforts might pay 
the greatest dividends. Cities marked 


&. 


koy 
Wiams 


with a star ® are Preferred-Cities-of- 
the-Month. They have a level of sales 
—compared with the same month in 
1958—which equals or exceeds the 
national change in sales activity. 

The first column of the accompany- 
ing tables indicates the number of 
months out of the past 24 that the city 
has had a star to indicate a better than 
average performance. When a full 
24-month period of back data is not 
available, the city’s record is indicated 
as follows: 8/11 would mean that a 
city has had 8 starred months out of 
the past 11. The 11 would indicate the 
total number of months for which 
data is available. 

The second column indicates the 
index of change for this month of 1959 
versus the corresponding month of 
1958. 


The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in 
the city’s retail sales to that of the 
U.S. Thus, a city-national index of 
106.0 indicates that the city is enjoy- 
ing a gain in retail sales 6% greater 
than that of the rest of the US. 


Suggested Uses for These Data in- 
clude (a) special advertising and pro- 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a 
guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of letters 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- 
ing their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


ACME 
TOBACCO 


>» 


Y/ 


“Compared to the king size, our cigarettes look like butts.” 


| 
| 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$349 
million 


That’s the buying power of 
the big Eastern Connecticut 
market—$349,762,000! 

And at $7,109 per household, 
it’s buying that keeps cash 
registers ringing .. . and 
makes ad campaigns success- 
ful—in a big way. Retail 
sales: $207,845,000 ... at the 
rate of $4,224 per household. 
Eastern Connecticut is worth 
a big sales and advertising 
effort—through the Norwich 
Bulletin—only daily published 
in the market. 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Bulletin Sunday Record 
26,037 22,104 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


COVER 
Meriden + Wallingford, Conn. 


Now Meriden-Wallingford 
offers you 120,000 customers, 
Retail Sales exceeding $83 mil- 
lion*, and Effective Buying 
Income of nearly $157 million*. 
Only Record and Journal 97% 
coverage sells this rich area. 
No Hartford or New Haven 
ABC daily has more than 400 
circulation here. 

*SM ‘59 Survey 


The Meriden 
RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives: 
Giman, Nicou & RutTHman 
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N tenthe naus tedex 8 

o%* Ci Nat'l . onths Index Index 

shonthe tates Sedan 5 (Middlesex County) seit, 1958 1958 (Million) 
(Million) vs. September 
ona - "2 1988 1958 1959 

i 


UNITED STATES Tops 238 Larger Areas in *& Miami 111.8 102.6 77.47 
map wae. um, | a a “ne ee 


Ala. 110.7 239.77 ee % St. Petersburg . 114.3 104.9 28.85 


% Birmingham .. 16 110.2 . 45.62 No 1 in Connecticut x Tampa ...... 114.1 104.7 41.81 
. 


%& Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia .. 109.5 Y 7.62 Middletown Metropolitan Area’s $911 Ga. 109.3 100.3 323.55 

we Gadsden ... 115.2 ; 6.74 automotive sales per household top we Albany ...... 111.1 101.9 5.97 
a... 107.0 ’ 22.06 every area in the state—are 34th high- w Atlanta ...... 109.7 100.6 85.02 
te Montgomery 117.2 18.59 est among the nation’s 292 areas! Augusta ..... 107.4 98.5 13.73 
And this high rate of buying zips this Columbus .. 105.7 97.0 12.88 
area past 40 larger areas in total *& Macon 112.7 103.4 13.64 
automotive sales! % Savannah... 110.5 101.4 17.19 


Ariz. 118.1 " 132.89 
%& Phoenix .... 117.0 A 44,34 


Tucso: 120.9 : 23.16 . P 
ad ’ The Middletown Press alone puts you in 


Ark 109.8 : 133.47 step with this fast-moving market. No Hawaii 
Fort Smith .. 18 108.2 8.49 combination of outside newspapers Witenes ... ; 33.22 
; comes anywhere near equaling its cov- 
Little Rock-North : 

“ ” erage of the Middletown: Metropolitan Idaho ¥ , 76.77 


Little Rock . 22 110.7 101. 24.50 ye og ee : 10.42 


Colif. 25 2S 1703-41 " 5 1101.25 

akersfield .. 109. \ 18. s . 

: Berkeley ons aaa . ny THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS ee - 
Fresno ...... 102.6 94. 27.02 , trees aN ' 9.27 
ne Gem... 3 | ae Chicago ...... . 1 470.37 

%& Los Angeles .. 113.3 { 342.32 Denville ..... y : 6.44 

% Oakland 111.8 ’ 59.71 — t ’ 13.18 

w& Pasadena .... 110.7 J 23.70 East St. Louis 4 A ; 9.47 

w& Riverside .... 15 109.3 . 12.80 Moline-Rock Island- 

%& Sacramento .. 17 109.3 ‘ 40.55 East Moline . ; y 13.83 
San Bernardino 13 103.4 4 16.40 Peoria : ‘ 21.90 

% San Diego .... 24 121.2 ; 72.73 Rockford Be! q ; 18.79 

P raf ha - 8 2 pe 9 Springfield .. ; 17.65 

we Santa Ana ... 18 139.4 127. 21.75 g N 3 Ind. 7 433.06 

%& Santa Barbara 16 109.7 ¥ 10.37 e AW London . Evansville 5 aa 3 , 16.80 


%& Santa Rosa .13/13 117.2 3 7.59 : *% Fort Wayne .. . : 22.60 
% Stockton .... 11 111.8 102. 16.03 ‘ i| Sal - 22.00 
w& Ventura ...... 19 117.9 ] 6.63 Retail es z Hammond-East 
Colo. 108.9 ; 197.31 ss “" Chicago ... ; 20.82 
% Colorado Springs 21 113.6 104. 15.87 - $8922 2 % Indianapolis .. 79.74 
; 108.6 Y 77.93 : > Lafayette .... . 6.11 
Pueblo ..... 106.8 980 10.90 > Pp H h Id rl we Muncie ...... 3 101. 9.33 
3 if ose 0 - South Bend .. : 18.64 
Conn. 187.8 . 205.05 ¢; < Terre Haute .. . * 9.73 
Bridgeport ... 102.8 : 19.68 
Hartford ..... 101.9 } 29.89 
*& Meriden- 
Wallingford 109.1 b 7.40 
Middletown ... 101.8 y 4.29 
New Haven . 105.2 4 22.45 
New London .. 103.9 ‘ 6.88 
Norwich 102.7 F 5.17 
x Stamford .... 129.8 16.64 ‘a 
we Waterbury .... 5 111.0 101. 13.25 eaten he Corey) a | Kens. 9 206.96 
% Hutchinson ‘ V . 5.80 

Kansas City .. ‘ . 13.51 


Well, well! Again, New London 
ranks first in retail sales per house- P& lowa . . 308.63 
hold among all Connecticut cities of & Cedar Rapids . . . 13.58 
25,000 population or over. And... & Davenport .. . 5 12.75 
this $8922 sales per household is & Des Moines ... . ; 29.83 
37% ahead of the next-ranking city. jp | ‘*Pubuaue ... . . 7.86 
Isn't your biggest Connecticut sales gp % Sioux City ... ; , 14.16 
opportunity right here, right now? Be | Waterloo ..... . j 9.79 


Dela. 113.3 . 56.71 
% Wilmington ... 113.5 ‘i 26.68 


¥ 5 Topeka .... . , 12.77 
Dist. of Col. ie wean’ Mite Bs Che Bay ‘ | Wichita 33.21 


% Washington ... 122.1 - 132.70 


% NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT i | Ky. 5 206.10 
Fla. 112.6 ; 576.54 rs National Representatives: ; Lexington ... J . 12.48 


% Fort Lauderdale 24 117.4 107. 21.25 % GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN Louisville . 51.80 
dacksonville .. 21 107.5 . 47.48 | ‘Oerevmese PO aie ORY TL ed Paducah .... : ; 5.40 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Senate. 1959) 


No.*% City Nat'l. 
Months Index Index 4 
u 1959 1959 (Million) 
of Past vs. vs. September 
24 1958 1958 1959 
La 105.1 96.4 242.23 
% Baton Rouge . 111.1 101.9 24.35 
Lake Charles . 102.7 94.2 8.27 
Monroe-West 
Monroe ... 108.0 99.1 9.43 
New Orleans .. 103.0 94.5 62.53 
Shreveport . 105.9 97.2 19.97 


Me. 105.6 96.9 92.09 
*% Bangor ..... 109.7 100.6 7.16 
Lewiston-Auburn 103.2 94.7 7.66 
Portland ..... 105.2 96.5 12.71 


Md. 107.7 98.8 288.70 
Baltimore .... 108.5 99.5 123.66 
Cumberland ; 100.6 92.3 6.33 


Hagerstown 105.4 96.7 8.47 

Mass. 108.8 99.8 566.61 

% Boston ...... 111.6 102.4 129.04 

% Brockton .... 114.8 105.3 9.09 

Fall River ... 104.9 96.2 10.14 

Holyoke .... 101.0 92.7 7.11 
Lawrence .... 1015 93.1 10.07 
9 spare 105.5 9.8 10.13 

test where it’s best... 1038 952 1047 


New Bedford .. 105.2 96.5 10.98 


we Pittsfield ‘G 116.8 8.18 
PORTLAND, MAINE + Silen 124 874 
Springfield ... 106.7 24.10 
Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing Worcester .... 106.7 26.32 
among U. S. Cities in among all U. S. Cities 
75,000 to 150,000 due to stable economy. Mich. 110.0 810.56 


population group! Battle Creek 
Bay City 
x Detroit 
* Flint 
Grand Rapids 


[7 
Mw 


104.0 8.49 
104.9 7.99 
1111 238.11 
119.0 35.40 
108.2 k 30.01 


Robt. Burns is the latest in a distinguished line of 
products to select Portland, Maine as best for the test. 
Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng- 
land's No. | market are Johnson & Johnson's First Aid 
Cream, Nestle’s Nescreme and Strongheart Dog Food. 
Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your No. | 


test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select 


the market that guarantees ideal and economical testing 


conditions. 


Represented by: 
Julius Mathews et Tne. 


% Jackson 

% Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 
Royal Oak- 

Ferndale 


Saginaw .. 


Minn. 
Duluth 


% Minneapolis 
St. Paul . 


Miss. 


% Jackson 
*% Meridian 


Kansas City .. 
St. Joseph . 


rPOoAanoCawna 


nn 


17 


SALES 


113.5 
115.3 
105.4 
103.7 
104.9 
103.4 


103.0 
106.1 


107.9 
102.7 
109.4 
107.4 


123.6 
127.1 
115.3 


107.2 
104.9 
108.9 
107.1 


10.36 
17.80 
18.39 
8.86 
12.06 
6.17 


14.91 
13.72 


349.70 
13.13 
84.80 
46.62 


148.08 
17.45 
6.18 


443.67 
5.99 
76.22 
9.17 


MANAGEMENT 


BATON ROUGE 


Is On The 


GROW! 


Your sales will be on the grow 
there, too. It’s Louisiana’s fast- 
est growing market, second in 
size — first in buying power. 
Baton Rouge’s $6,455 effective 
buying income per household is 
away out front in Louisiana. It 
can mean more sales for you. 
The State-Times and Morning 
Advocate is the total selling 
medium in this tremendous mar- 
ket. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


STATE-TIMES 


AND 
MORNING ADVOCATE 


Represented by the John Budd Company 


of Maine's 


ord 
Food Market 


Largest Single Food 
“Package” in York 
County 


Biddeford-Saco is the “super- 
market” of York County’s $34,- 
518,000 food market — third 
largest in the state. Activity in 
local food stores is 60% above 
average volume. 

Almost every family in Bidde- 
ford-Saco sees your ad in the 
Biddeford Journal — reaching 
90% of the homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD-SACO 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES | 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Sostomoe, 1959) 


No. * 
Months 


Out 
of Past 
24 


St tous .... © 
Springfield 


Mont. 
% Billings 


% Great Falls ... 
% Missoula ....5/ 


Lincoln 


%& Manchester 
ww Nashua 


N. J. 


Atlantic City . 


% Elizabeth 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 
Newark ...... 
% Passaic-Clifton 
* Paterson’ 
Trenton 


%& Albuquerque 


N. Y. 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
%& Hempstead 
Township 
Jamestown 
New York 
Niagara Falls . 
%& Poughkeepsie .. 
Rochester 
GTO: edecens 
Schenectady .. 
Syracuse 


Asheville 
* Charlotte 


%& Greensboro 

% High Point .... 21 
Raleigh 

* Salisbury 
Wilmington ... 


City 
Index 
1959 


vs. 
1958 


106.3 
108.8 


109.7 
110.4 
101.5 
115.6 
109.9 


107.9 
106.5 
108.8 


114.3 
108.1 
122.0 


110.4 
110.0 
111.9 


107.3 
108.1 
108.8 
110.9 


105.3 
107.6 
112.2 
112.2 

98.9 


121.6 
121.8 


102.7 
102.5 

98.9 
104.4 
102.9 


120.7 
104.1 
100.2 
105.9 
110.2 
105.4 
105.8 

98.1 
105.2 
103.1 
106.8 


Nat'l. 

Index 

1959 (Million) 
vs. September 
1958 1959 


97.5 101.87 
99.8 11.51 


100.6 78.53 
101.3 9.01 

93.1 5.73 
106.1 8.91 
100.8 4.26 


98.9 160.52 
97.7 15.87 
99.8 40.84 


104.9 41.60 
99.2 13.49 
111.9 13.07 


101.3 60.96 
100.9 10.92 
102.7 5.19 


98.4 639.04 
99.2 11.98 
99.8 15.75 

13.62 


25.66 
58.62 
20.61 
22.05 
23.51 


94.75 
29.60 


1769.57 
20.50 
11.46 
73.03 

7.79 


128.49 
6.17 
820.12 
12.49 
9.05 
54.77 
5.01 
12.98 
33.15 
9.59 
12.82 


360.89 


Just Ske Harcocf. 
and mpm fe 


voice and vision 
of NBC in 
South Bend - Elkhart 


call Petry today! 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


BIGGER 
Food Market 


Than the U.S. 


Family for family, Little Falls 
is a bigger food market than 
the nation. Local families 
spend $86 more in food stores 
than the average U.S. family— 
buy a total of $10,252,000. 


Fringe circulation of outside 
newspapers can’t influence 
these quality food buyers. The 
Times alone provides solid 
inside coverage. 


Little Falls Times 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
HITS THE 50,000 TV HOMES 


covered by Montana's +1 Station 


KMSO-channel 13 


THINGS BEGIN TO HAPPEN 
IN WESTERN MONTANA 
BECAUSE 


KMSO programs the best of all 3 
networks .. . plus VIP treatment for 
ALL commercials. 


and that goes for 


KGVO RADIO TOO 
CBS — ABC — NBC 
ask FORJOE or 
KMSO-KGVO — MISSOULA, MONT 


So remember friends- 


Only the GLOBE 
TIMES covers 
BETHLEHEM Pa! 


Fact: Retailers in nearby Allentown 


ran 3.5 million lines in the Globe- 


Times in 1958. (One store ran more 
than all national advertising com- 
bined!) They know only the Globe- 
Times reaches ali Bethlehem families! 


Che Bethlehem Globe-Cimes 
Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 


Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc., National Reps. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for Sopbate. 1959) 


No.*% City 
Months Index 
t 1959 


$ 
Ou (Million) 
of Past 
24 


vs. September 
1958 1959 


N. C. (cont'd) 


% Winston-Salem 10 


% Akron 

% Canton 
Cincinnati 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

% Dayton 

w Elyria .. 
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ONE 
DOES 
THE 
JOB 


Only the POST covers, 
sells Salisbury-Rowan, 
North Carolina. 

All outside metropolitan 
state papers combined 
have a circulation in 
Salisbury-Rowan but a 
fraction over 3,500. 
POST circulation over 
18,000. 

85,000 market. 


@. Satissury Sunpay Posts 


} ee ____ ae 
Published in the Tri-Cities 
Salisbury—Sp —East Sp 
Post Office: 


Salisbury, N. C. 
WARD-GRIFFITH 


Altoona's in tune 
for 


TOTAL SELLING 
with the 


Altoona Mirror! 


TOTAL MARKET—Fifth in food sales 
among Pennsylvania's fifteen metro- 
politan county areas, Altoona's $1,009 
per household food expenditure is 
higher than both state and national 
averages! Over $40-million total food 
sales in Blair County last year, tco 

. with almost two-thirds—65.77%,— 
of it spent right in the city zone. 
Total sales hit over $138-million . . 
in a bustling, growing market! 


TOTAL MEDIUM—The Altoona Mir- 
ror is the dominant shopping medium 
as well as the only daily newspaper 
in Blair County, serving this growin 
market for 85 years. Reaches 85.1% 
of city zone homes and 3 out of 4 
families in Blair County. 


SELL GROWING ALTOONA WITH THE 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E, BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 
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pisTRICT 
MARKETING 


Men capable of earning up to $30,000 
yearly selecting & appointing distributors 
wanted by fast-growing big-ticket, con- 
sumer goods manufacturer in growth in- 
dustry, Combination of industry's dominant 
brand some, multi-million dollar national 
advertising, strong consumer demand make 
this once-in-a-life-time opportunity, Top 
producers can expect thorough training, 
leads, all possible advance advertising & 
direct mail support. Heavy travel. Salary 
plus issi plus exp + Liberal in- 
surance & hospitalization plans. Send de- 
tails of experience in confidence to: 
Director of Personnel 


Box SM 141, 125 W. 41 St. N.Y. 36 


GR. 


| AM LOOKING FOR AN 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT 

If you are not afraid to “‘roll up your sleeves” 
and can forget about the clock, this could be 
the most important ad you'll ever read. We 
seek a young college man of high scholastic 
standing with schooling or training in adver 
learn the financial 
advisory business at first hand from the head 


tising and an eagerness to 


of one of America’s fastest-growing Investment 
Services. The man selected will have an eager 
ness to listen and learn, and an honest desire 
to become the best financial advertising man 
ager and administrative assistant in the coun 
try Salary is $5,000 yearly to begin, with 
increases as fast as deserved Write, giving 
age, schooling, experience etc » Box 4049, 
Sales Management 


V. P. OF 
MARKETING 


A large Midwest _ integrated 
manufacturer of diversified board 
and carton products seeks a high- 
ly qualified marketing manager 
who has potential for top man- 
agement responsibilities. Individ- 
val must have paper industry 
experience, preferably folding 
cartons. He must be a self-starter 
able to conceive programs, to do 
long-range planning, to forceful- 
ly lead and administer a sizable 
department, and to aggressively 
promote the various product sales 
activities. Along with this should 
go the qualities of imagination 
and creativity in order to make a 
minimum of direction necessary. 
Will work closely with research, 
engineering, and product devel- 
opment. Age probably 40-50. 
Substantial salary and incentive, 
with exceptional future opportun- 
ity. Please reply in full, in 
complete confidence. Box 4051, 
Sales Management. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 
momm  __007 


The American Pulley Co.... 
Walter C. Bass appointed general 
sales manager. 


American-Saint Gobain Corp... . 
Richard W. Rigg named vice presi- 
dent, marketing. 


American Welding & 
Manufacturing Co.... 

James R. Doran made manager of 
sales, Building Products Division. 


Ampex Corp.... 

Bob Paulson to head new market- 
ing administration and sales develop- 
ment program. Thomas J. Merson 
becomes national sales manager. 


The William Bayley Co. ... 
E. G. Gebhardt appointed sales 
manager. 


Leo Burnett Co., Inc.... 

Otis L. Wiese, former editor and 
publisher of McCall’s Magazine, joins 
as member of Creative Review Com- 
mittee. 


California Packing Corp... . 
Ross B. Yerby, Jr., elected vice 
president in charge of marketing. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. .’. . 

M. E. Wierenga elected vice presi- 
dent and director, simultaneously ap- 
pointed manager, Marketing Depart- 
ment. 


Casco Products Corp... . 
William F. Babcock elected vice 
president of sales. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. ... 

G. J. Ticoulat made president, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation Inter- 
national. King Wilkin becomes vice 
president for marketing of the parent 
company. 


Curtiss Candy Co.... 
Lloyd B. Sheetz appointed director 
of sales. 


Edwards Co., Inc. ... 

Thomas F. McCarthy named vice 
president in charge of market de- 
velopment. 


The Flintkote Co.... 

William Feick, Jr., elected vice 
president in charge of sales, Flint- 
kote Division. 


General Electric Co.... 

John M. Butler, Jr., appointed sales 
manager, Small AC Motor and Gen- 
erator Department. 


General Motors Corp... . 
K. E. Staley named general sales 
manager, Chevrolet Motor Division. 


International Business 
Machines Corp... . 

James F. Manning made director of 
marketing, Supplies Division. 


Kaiser Industries Corp. . . . 

C. W. Moss named vice president 
and general sales manager, Willys 
Motors, Inc., a subsidiary. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. ... 
T. H. Jones elected vice president 
and general sales manager. 


McCulloch Corp... . 
Charles D. Allis named vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Puegeot, Inc.... 
Francois E. Daeschner named vice 
president of U.S. subsidiary. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. ... 

Theodore F. Wilson appointed vice 
president in charge of dinnerware 
sales, Prolon Division. 


Q-Tips, Inc. ... 
Eliot S. Howell made vice president 
in charge of marketing. 


Radio Corp. of America... 

John E. Johnson elected vice presi- 
dent and marketing manager, Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Division. 


Edward Stern & Co., Inc. ... 
Louis Neibauer appointed 
president and sales manager. 


The Trane Co.... 

William C. Dackis promoted to vice 
president, heat transfer sales. William 
D. Graham, Jr., made vice president, 
sales offices. 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Inti... 

Bennett O. Scott named general 
sales manager for WIND (Chicago). 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 


American Home 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 
American Motors Corp. 
“ae Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, 


American School Board Journal 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
American T. hone & Telegraph Company 
(Long Lines 
* Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Art Mart Service 
Agency: Don L. Baxter, Inc. 
Atlas Film Corp. 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Bethlehem Globe-Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Bi ord-Saco Journal 
Bombay Spirits 

Agency: Burton Browne Advertising 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 


Si (Ohio Farmer) 

yo eres “Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 
Celluplastic Corp 

Agency: Heffernan & McMahon Inc. 
Chicago America 

Agency: Grant, , EH & Baker, Inc. 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Consulting Engineer 

Agency: Waldie & Briggs Inc. 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 

Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 


Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company, 
Advertising 

Diamond-Gardner Corp. 
Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc. 

F. W. Dodge C (Dodge Reports) 
ey .M. asford ompany 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) ... 


Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Eastman Kodak Company 

(Premium Market) 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Ebony 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, Inc. 


tory 
Agency: Royal & deGuzman, Inc. 


Robert Gair Division of 

Continental Can Co. 

Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 

nc. 

Goldsmith Bros. 
Good Housekeeping 

Agency: Ellington & Company Inc. 
Graphic Calculator C 

Agency: Robertson Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 
The Greenbrier 

Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Gulf Publishing Co: 

Agency: Darwin H. 


Jam Handy janization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hospitals, Journal of American 
Hospitals Association 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 


Industrial Arts & Vocational Educati 

Agency: Bernard J. Hahn & Associates 
Industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
Institute of Radio ineers 

Agency: Raymond Schoonover Advertising 


KGVO-KMSO-TV (Missoula, M 
Little Falls (N.Y.) Times 
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ADVERTISERS' 


INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 


errors or omissions. 
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KIA 
ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


ers | 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. £. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Thomas Mc- 
Donough, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., DUnkirk 8-6178; or 
681 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Cal., Exbrook 2-3365. 


McCall's 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Save On Imprinted Pens 


schedule. Prompt service assured. 
Wilshire Pen House 


8721 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
Tel: OL 7-2727 


We offer quality pens at reasonable 
prices. Samples on request. Write for 
free illustrated catalog and price 


McGraw-Hill Publishi 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
Marsteller, Ricard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 
Meriden Record-Journal 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Middletown Press 
Mill & Fac 
Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
nc. 


tte 
Agency: The F. H. Hayhurst Company Ltd. 


National Personne! Consultants 
New London Da 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
nc. 


Agency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
olden, Inc. 

New York News 

Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Iac. 
New York Times 

Agency: Altman-Stoller Advertising 
New Yorker 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii, Inc. 
Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 


Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 
Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 


Reader's Digest 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Reynolds Metals Company . rKceewes 
Agency: Lennen & Newell Ine. 


Salisbury (N.C.) Post 

Agency: J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Saturday Evening Post 

— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Salt Lake Tribune-Desert News & Telegram 

Agency: Francom Advertising Corp. 
Scot Ties 

Agency: — H. Keller Advertising 
Scranton Tim 

Agency: Herald Advertising Agency Inc. 
State & Local Farm Papers 

Agency: Aubrey, Finlay, Slacioy & Hodgson 

nc. 

Steinman Stations, Inc. 

(WGAL-TV, Lancaster) 

Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Successful Farmi 

Agency: L. E. Mc 


TV-Guide 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Tacoma News-Tribune fe 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Time 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 


U. S. News & World Report .. 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, inc. 


United ~ Lines 

A : N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
WGN. W WGN-TV (Chicago) 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
WHEBF (Moline-Rock Island) 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WMAQ (Chicago) 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
WNDU-TV (South Bend) 

Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 
WTVT (Tampa-St. Petersburg) 

Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 
Wall St. Journal 

Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates, Inc. 
Weekend 

Agency: Stevenson & Scott Ltd. 
Wilshire Pen House 

Agency: Bartel a Agency 
Woonsocket Cal 

—— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Company Inc. ...72-73 
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_THE SCRATCH PAD 


August thought on an August morn- 
ing: Sometimes, it’s out of the mouths 
of boobs. 

* 

I liked that psychoanalyst’s ad: 

“Two couches. No waiting.” 
* 

Free Speech: What you make when 

you volunteer to “say a few words.” 
. 

In cynical mood, our Pratt Falls 
correspondent names the gear a baby- 
sitter needs: 


1. A light, kitchen chair that can 
be held upside down in the left hand. 


2. A whip with a resounding crack. 


3. A pistol that fires blanks when 

the other restraints fail. 
6 

Nice twist by John Wanamaker: 

“Come see! Come sigh!” 
e 

In some bread-and-butter notes, the 

accent is on the butter. 
e 
In some cases, too, “People Are 
Phony.” 
* 
Alimony: The high cost of leaving. 
* 

I had a nice letter from Margaret 
Rudkin, explaining why I have trou- 
ble finding unsliced Pepperidge Farm 
bread. The explanation is unbelieva- 
bly simple: No demand! 

. 

Sunburn lotion: For the beet gen- 

eration 
. 

Senator Paul Douglas talks about 
“rich millionaires.” They're the best 
kind. 

2 

Sign on rear window of Rambler 
station-wagon: “Made in Las Vegas 
from slot-machine parts.” 

e 

Quoteworthy: “RARE. A story of 
your product or service can be told 
by anyone who knows the facts and 
can write them down. But to write a 
story that persuades those who read 
it to want what you sell is something 
else again. Common words are com- 
mon property. The ability to piece 
them together to influence others is 
little short of rare.”"—Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia agency. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
j _ +E ET 


John Daly tells me about the con- 
fused farmer, standing with a rope 
in his hand. He didn’t know whether 
he had lost a mule . . . or found a 
rope! 

e 

There’s always room at the top... 
for steeplejacks. 

7 

Aside to Wolley Segap: How do I 
cull the ophthalmologists from the 
general practitioners when you lump 
them under “Physicians & Surgeons, 
M.D.”? 


Foreign tongues intrigue. Over 
here, Giuseppe Verdi would be just 
plain Joe Green. 


6 

When the $2 haircut hit town, I 
reflected ruefully on that little shop 
on Route 17 in Accomac, Va., where 
I got a trim for 75 cents, and not a 
trimming. 

e 

Well, cocktail parties are ginspira- 

tional. 


° 
Radio station WHOO, Orlando, 
has “yearound ear-conditioning.” All 
right? All right! 
. 

Don’t be content with being aver- 
age, it says here. That means you 
are as near to the bottom as you are 
to the top. 

~ 

A lot of it is viewpoint, according 
to Art Linkletter. They're stumbling- 
blocks to some, but stepping-stones 
to others! 


stores.” 
Not the comparative. 
Not the superlative. 


Just the simple declarative. 


its power. 


The Impact of Understatement 
Across the river in Newark, agencyman Joe Kesslinger speaks 
my language, judging by what I have seen of his writings. 


In a recent issue of his house-magazine, “Back Talk,” he re- 
ferred to the Impact of Understatement exhibited by a Newark 
department store, Bamberger’s. 


Its slogan is the softly modulated: “One of America’s great 


When I lived in East Orange and dealt with Bam’s, as the 
local gentry called it, the superlative could have been justified. 
But some smart cookie over there settled for the whispered shout. 


Now, one statement by one department store may constitute 
no documentary to prove my thesis, but space limitations pre- 
clude a listing of comparable soft-sell slogans. 


Jackie Gleason had a character he called the “Loud Mouth.” 
He was a detestable oaf, as the billing hinted. 


In advertising and selling, there is much room for understate- 
ment. Like the female of the species, let us never underestimate 


I wish some of it would rub off on a lot of TV commercials 
which are currently slugging it out with brass knuckles. We 
should never confuse yelling with selling. 


yuh 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC. 


AHHWHOUHCES... 


. the opening on July Ist 


af an advertising sales office 


at 1401 Peachtree Street, N. E., 


Atlanta Y, Georgia, 


and the appointment of 


M>. John F. Crawford 


as Southern Manager. 


Lelephone: Trinity 53-9516 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 


> a eee me 


KAMP sake | 
KAREFREE | 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays— over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all other Chi- 
cago papers put together. Unmatched, also, is 
the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


